
THE TANGLED AMERICAN LEAGUE 

White Sox Star Ken Berry slides to avoid Kt^ey Mantle's tag 






Colorful companions for year-round sports wear 


rpHERE’s EXCITEMENT in the very look of 
^ FREEMAN TOWN SQUIRES, but what’s 
really exciting is the way they feel on your 
feet. 

Run your finger around the in- 
side rim. Feel that soft, sports shirt 
collar. It’s a promise of relaxed 
comfort, comfort you’ll enjoy with 
every step you take. 



One more thing; town squires have an 
exclusive unified heel and sole that will out- 
wear every other part of the shoe. Choice 
of Coal Blue, Copperleaf, Black- 
cherry, Forest Green, and Wet 
Sand to complement the most 
popular colors in sportswear. From 
$14.95 to $16.95. Freeman-Toor 
Corporation, Beloit, Wisconsin. 




This message is for mothers only. 

If Mother's Hay comes and goes, and 
)’OU don't pet that J.ong Distance call 
you're wailing for. this could be the 
reason; 

Mother’s Day is the second busiest 
day of the year for I.ong Distance call- 
ing. As on Christmas, our circuits arc 


just plain overloaded. Even so. twice 
as many interstate Long Distance calls 
go through as on any ordinary Sunday. 

We pul in extra circuits to help carry 
Calls to Mother. 

And our operators, all over the coun- 
try (many of them also mothers), arc 
hard at work carrying as much of the 


giant Mother’s Day load as possible. 

But sometimes the call you expect 
doesn’t get through to you. .And niaj bc 
it's dialed again, and still doesn't get 
through. 

And if it’s your call, we apologize. 
Some of our mothers know just how 
you feel. 


AT&T 



This deodorant doesn’t 
just protect you... 
it actually builds up 

to odoK 


Even after a hot shower, 
IMennen Speed Stick deodorant 
doesn’t stop protectingyou. 



Speed Stick’s special bacteria-fighting ingredient 
builds up a protection that lasts even through a hot 
soapy shower. 

That’s why men who use Mennen Speed Stick 
stay with it for good. Try it. You’ll be happier 
with it than any deodorant you’ve ever used. 
Mennen Speed Stick. The deodorant that 
actua//y builds a resistance to odor. 
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SrORTS IiiLi5niAni> is puhlislicd 
weekly, except one ixsue al ^ar 
end. by Tin>c Inc.. 540 N. .Vlichi- 
^.in Avc., I'hicdito. Ill 6061 1; prin- 
cipal office Rockerdler C enter. New 
York. N.V, 100>0;J.imcv A Linen, 
I’rnidenl; D. W Drunibaugh. 
Ticasurcr; Uernard Barne.c. Secre- 
tary. 5iecond-cIau postage paid 
at C'hKugo, III and at additional 

second-claax mail bv the Poai Office 
IX'pariiiH'nt. Oliawa, C anada and 
for payment or poMage in ca.sh. 
Conlmental U.S. subM-ripiinns Jil 
a year; .\laika. Canada. Hawaii. 
Pteno Kico. Virgin Ulands $10 a 
year, military personnel anywhere 
in the world $6 a year; all rilhrry 
SI 4. a year. 
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Next week 

BUZZtE BA VA Si begins a four- 
part scries (with Jack Olsen) 
on what It's like to be general 
manager of (he Dodgers with a 
bchind-thc-sccnes account of 
the Koufax-Drysdilc holdout. 

tHEOBRB y REPOR T bv W h il- 
ney Tower and a corps of pho- 
tographers includes all the col- 
or surrounding horse racing's 
premier eiciit and the uratc- 
g> of the ‘iJrd spring classic. 

LONELY RIVERS in the Arctic 
are the fishing grounds lor 
Duncan Barnes and Artist 
Trancis Golden, who took a 
flying safari to the Northwest 
Territories in search of char, 


SIRICTLY PRUHIBIltL 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


In January of this year Sports Illus- 
TRATtu's circulation hit one and a 
quarter million — a long way from the 
450.000 wc had when we started pub- 
lishing in 1954. Although no further 
incease had been planned, an acccl- 
cratine rate of growth will peg the fig- 
ure at 1,350.000 in September and, by 
conservative estimate, at 1.450,000 in 
1968. 

U was not always so easy, and the 
man who knows this well is Bob Cowin. 
oui circulation director, who has been 
selling SI to the readers ever since it 
was only an idea. ■'Most people in the 
business." Cowin recalls, ‘•predicted 
that Sporis iLLUSTRATtu would be a 
flop. There was a feeling that interest 
in sport was only expressed in areas of 
individual preference, and that any- 
thing else— a larger umbrella— just 
wouldn't work out." In other words, 
football belonged in football fan mag- 
azines. Ping-Pong in Ping-Pong pe- 
riodicals, and never the twain should 
male. 

“Our growth now surprises even me, 
though I'm the person who works out 
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CIRCULATIOH QlfteCTOR SOB COWIN AT PLAT 
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how we're going to get our next 100,- 
000," Cowin says. "What 1 have dis- 
covered, however, is that the last 100,- 
000 is easier than the one before. Each 
leap comes easier." 

Between the leaps have conic some 
little skips and jumps. When Rick 
Mount appeared on the cover (SI. Feb. 
14, 1966). 7.300 newsstand copies were 
sold in Lebanon, Ind. alone. (The pop- 
ulation of Lebanon is 9.523.) But the 
steady increase is attributed by Cowin 
and his staff to growing appreciation 
of the magazine's literary and visual 
quality and to such improvements as 
faster distribution and more current 
color pages. 

During our 13 years of steady prog- 
ress. some 60 million letters to present 
and prospective subscribers have been 
sent over Cow-in's signature. Some of 
the recipients may still be wondering 
who in the name of Willie Mays Rob- 
ert £. Cowin is. 

Cowin is a 44-ycar-old Connecticut 
family man dedicated to God country, 
direct mail— and golf. ‘'I started to play 
when 1 was 9. back in Franklin. Pa..'' 
he says. “I wanted to play baseball, 
but my parents insisted on dragging 
me along to the club they belonged 
to." Now glad they did. Cowin has 
won the Magazine Publishers Associ- 
ation tournament the last two years 
and is a frequent Time Inc. champion. 
Cowin says he had a five handicap 
when he was 15 and has been trying, 
possibly not too hard, to get it back 
ever since: “My handicap is eight now, 
but I win more." 

The way the circulation is expanding 
now, increases will come so easily that 
Bob Cowin should have plenty of time 
to concentrate on cutting off those 
three strokes. 
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An Old Forester 
kind of day 

The boats see-saw a little. In the rain. 

The end-of-the-day rain you walked in. And 
soon there’ll be the fine taste of a great 
bourbon. At the end of a good day. 

An Old Forester kind of day. 




Enter Mercury's II 


“Win-with-Palmer" Contest! 


GRAND PRIZE' ah of Amle’s official cash winnings in the ’67 Masters, 
PGA, and U.S. Open, plus a new Mercury Brougham. $25,000 minimum guar- 
anteed. More, if Arnie wins more. 1062 cash prizes! 12 Mercurys. Enter today. 

2nd PRIZE 

50% share of Arnie's 
prize money in the 
'67 Masters. PGA and 
Open, plus a Mercury 
Cougar XR 7, Ameri- 
ca’sToyal new luxury 
sports car. 

10 3rd PRIZES 

10% share each of 
Palmer's purses plus 
a Mercury Cyclone, 
the car with the heri- 
tage of more durabil- 
ity records than any 
other U.S. make. 

50 4th PRIZES 

%% share of Arme's 
purses. Great for your 
bank account or 
maybe a down pay- 
ment on anyof the 29 
models of Mercury, 
the Man's Car. 

1000 5th PRIZES 

$25 cash! Mercury 
makes it easy for you 
to Win a slice of what 
Arnold (the Charger!) 
Palmer wins. If you 
love cash and cars, 
enter today. 

EVERYBODY WINS! 

A 32-page Spring- 
Summer sports fan’s 
calendar, prepared by 
Sports Illustrated. 
Take the insert cou- 
pon to your Mercury 
dealer's today! 






You’ll 

like 

yourself 
in a 
Curlee 
sport coat 

(and so will she) 


Shake ofT those 
inhibitions. Show your 
true colors in a Curlee 
sport coat. Just seeinf^ our 
Spring collection at your 
Curlee dealer’s will 
brighten your day. 

Imagine what may come 
with wearing one. For 
the name of your nearest 
dealer write 
Curlee Clothing Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CURLEE 



Winning tanks have Tigers! 


During the past few years, the 
Esso Tiger has been a frequent 
visitor to the winner's circle in 
many of the world’s greatest 
automobile races. And at the 
Indianapolis 500 , there will be a 
Tiger in the tank of the last three 
“Indy” winners, Graham Hill, Jim 
Clark and A. J. Foyt, as well as 


Mario Andretti, current U. S. Auto 
Club Champion. 

These and other International 
stars, such as World Grand 
Prix Champion, Jack Brabham, 
depend on the Tiger for winning 
performance. 

The same technical knowledge 
that helps keep the winners out 


in front also helps to blend a 
great gasoline for your car — 
High-energy Esso Extra. The Tiger 
for winning performance in your 
car. “Put a Tiger in Your Tank*” 
and get that unbeatable Tiger 
Team service at the sign of 
“Happy Motoring!"* 


fjfCss^HUMBLE 




25^ is a lot for a blade, 
but this is a lot of blade. 



When it comes to shaving, my face comes first. You see. I’ve got probiems. 
Lots of beard, sensitive skin. So I need a shave that makes my beard surrender without 
messing me up. Eversharp has the answer. New chrome stainless steel with a special 
convex edge and Miron'coating. They're new from Schick Science. Give your face a resl. 

Pamper yourself. 


4 fora dollar. 




Let ds prove it: B jy a pack of Ever^arp double adee or Jrijector blades. Remove Ihe pack of blades and sand aniire card, along witi 
P.O.eoxM.Tarmlnal Annex, los Angeles, California 900S1. We'll rush your doller back by return mall. Umit; one to a family, or 


SCORECARD 


QUICK COUNT 

Ii ishird to fed sympathy fora man uho 
refuses to serve his country, but the New 
York Slate Athletic Commission and the 
World Boxing Association did their best 
last week to make Muhammad AH an 
underdog. Although Ali has yet to be ar- 
rested or charged, much less convicted, 
the New York commission sustx'ndcd 
bis boxing license and took away his 
heavyweight title minutes after he for- 
mally indicated he would not submit to 
induction. The WBA was more laggard- 
ly in doing its patriotic duty and getting 
its name in the papers. The Associated 
Press didn't move the WBA's statement 
until nearly four hours had elapsed. 

Edwin B. Dooley, the chairman of the 
New York commission, said Ali’s deci- 
sion was ■•detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of boxing." and this could be the 
case. But. although Dooley may have 
the authority to declare Alt's title vacant 
as far as New York is concerned, there 
was no need to act so iniempeiately. 
Boxing and New York would have been 
safe for the 30 to 60 days U.S. Attorney 
Morton Susman estimates it will lake to 
prepare charges against .Ali. The only 
ones who could gel hurt by the delay 
are the ghoulish promoters, who hope lo 
make a quick buck from elimination 
bouts to determine a new champion. 
Most regrettably, Ali's rights as a citi- 
zen, w hich the Government has so scru- 
pulously safeguarded all these months, 
seem to have been violated. Of course, 
it's unlikely that either Dooley or M. 
Robert Evans, the president of the WBA, 
would have acted as they did if they felt 
that Ali was in any position to bring suit. 

Boxing can afford to tolerate Ali the 
while. It cannot atford to play fast and 
loose with the principles and duo pro- 
cesses of the law. 

ANOMALOUS KNICK 

No sooner did Bill Bradley sign w iih the 
New York Knickerbockers last week 
than the press started updating the old 
myth that deep down he's plotting to be 


(check one) Governor of Missouri, U.S. 
Senator, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Secretary of State, President. 

Indeed. Bradley is a very anomalous 
cal for the NBA a banker's son. an 
Ivy Leaguer, a Rhodes scholar, a student 
of philosophy, politics and economics — 
but why not just take him for what he is. 
a young man of 23 who has decided to 
play ball for love and money? The mon- 
ey is about half a million dollars fur four 
years. The love is for the game of basket- 
ball. Bradley simply wasn't saiistied 
working out alone in an Oxford gym 
imagining he was one-on-one w ith Oscar 
Robertson. He had to tind out how he'd 
really do against the BigO or Jerry West. 

1 ii-st, on July 7, Bradley has to go 
into the Air Force for si.x months. How- 
ever. during his last month of active duty 
he will be stationed at .McGuire AFB in 
New Jersey, about I ‘/z hours from Mad- 
ison Square Garden, so he may be able 
to work out with the Knicks on week- 
ends, and perhaps even get into a few 
home games before January. How will 
he do in the pro baskets? Can he become 
the instant star everyone expects him lo 
be? Or w ill he be another Caz/ie Russell? 
There arc the questions to be pondered, 
not wheilicr Bill Bradley is going to be 
President after Teddy Kennedy. 

THAT'S USING YOUR HEAD 

According to Pedro Mir. the matchmak- 
er ol the Miami jai alai fronton, when u 
jai alai ball, which is very hard, comes 
zinging otf the front wall it may be go- 
ing l50 mph. Understandably, if the 
ball hit a player on the head it could 
fracture his skull. Which is what hap- 
pened last summer to Orbea, one of 
Mir's players, and, he says, the best 
frontman in the world. So, Mir and As- 
sistant General Manager Buddy Beren- 
son decided it was time to see a man 
about hcirneis. 

They settled on moditied jockey hel- 
mets. But the players felt they were un- 
manly and refused to wear them. Final- 
ly, a young frontman named Odrio/oia 


was persuaded to try one on for size. 
This was a good thing, because Odrio- 
zola was the only one whose head was 
small enough to lit. Next he was asked 
to wear the helmet for a shot or two for 
feel. The crucial impact test would come 
later with a wooden dummy. Ah. but no 
one look into account the singular make- 
up of the Basque male. Odriozola sent a 
tcrritic shot against the front wall and, 
as the bull came back, made a small bow 
and let it strike him full on the helmet. 
The blow sent Odriozola reeling, but a 
little smile vvas on his lips. All Miami jai 
alai players now wear helmets. 

NEW WORK IN THE OULD SOD 

Is there an earthworm shortage? There 
had belter be for Dominic Molphy's 
sake. Molphy, 30, of Dublin, recently 
set up a lirm know n as U.S. Lxpori> Ltd. 
to pick Irish earthworms and ship them 
to the U.S. "Our target," he says, "is 
100 million worms a year." 

Ireland is evidently well endowed with 
both earthworms and potential earth- 
worm pickers. A survey Molphy carried 
out near Diibhn revealed places where 
there are as many as 500,000 worms an 
acre. "In the Kildare area," he says, 
‘"worms seem to be very plentiful." 

The Irish worm-picking season runs 
from now to October, a period when the 





nighttime temperature is a suitable 50°, 
and there is a bit of moisture in the air. 
The favored picking method is lo use a 
miner's lamp and helmet. Cans are 
strapped lo each leg. leaving the hands 
free to pick. 

Molphy says he will need 500 regular 
pickers. "Up lo now," he says, "'we have 
spoken to almost 600. Everyone wants 

comwufd 
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We built 


the Hermes 3000 


SCORECARD rontinurd 


to be the first largefamily 
typewriter. 

Can you think of anything 
we’ve forgotten? 



We've romombered ihe 
pe'son who always gets 
stuck with changing (he 
nbbon and have built 
in a 3-position nbbon 
selector that makes Ihe 
ribbon last longer . 


For the name 
Hermes dealer in your 
area and lor literature / 
on our (uJI Irne of 
typewriters and figuring 
machines, write 
Paillard Incorporated. 
1900 Lower Road. 
Linden. N. J. 07036 


We've remembered the 
student who's marked 
on how his paper looks. 
Our Flying Margins* 
warn him before he 
breaks a word wrong 
on the page. .. 


We've remembered Ihe 
chemistry student with < 
half-spacing regulator 
that lets him type 
degree marks and 
footnote numbers up 
where they belong. 


Wo ve remembered 
every member of the 
family who would 
possibly use the 
typewriter In addition 
to the X. we have 43 
other Keys Evert a key 
that unjams keys 


We've remembered 
those odd typing jobs 
that call lor an extra 
wide carriage and have 
made available a 3000, 
13“ carnage model, 
at slightly more cost 
than this Hermes 3000. 
10 “ carnage model. 


We've remembered 
the family accountant 
with an automatic 
tabulator that makes 
columns of figures as 
easy to type as text. 


We've remembered 
Father by building a 
typewriter that's all the 
machine his family will 
ever need and pricing 
il at a durable $129.50. 


We’ve remembered I 
how It 1$ to learn to type. 
The Hermes 3000 has a 
paper table tor erasing 
and correcting. 


HERMES 

A division of Paillard 
Incorporated, makers of 
Bolex movie cameras. 


We've remembered the 
other people In the 
house and have housed 
the Hermes 3000 in a 
sound-absorbent casing. 


to see for themselves and have a look at 
It. so we don’t know how many will ac- 
tually keep at it.” 

Molphy is going to pay his pickers 
S2.I0 a gallon; there are y(X) to J.OOO 
worms to a gallon, depending on their 
si/e. Says .Molphy; "Pickers in Canada 
— and it's highly developed around To- 
ronto — can pick a galhm in a half hour." 

Once delivered to the premises at 
Shamrock Terrace. North Strand. Oiib- 
lin, the worms will be placed in treated 
peat moss in cool rooms, where. Molphy 
says, they will curl up and go into a form 
of hibernation. Just before being shipped 
they will be awakened by raising the 
temperature, and given a good feed of 
baby-chicken mash, bran and skimmed 
milk. 

Molphy. who expects to gel roughly 
S2.80 a gallon for his worms, has little 
hope that he can muster the labor force 
to attain his lOO-million goal this year. 
However, once the word gels out. he be- 
lieves ibal faii’-weaiher pickers will .swell 
the ranks. "On mornings after a good 
night, you c\*u(d get two million worms 
delivered to the storage department." he 
says. "Tor this you w<uild need perhaps 
a thousand men. women and children, 
w 11 ich i.s not at al) impo.ssibic in the Dub- 
lin area." 

BEFORE THE FALL 

One of the newest brides on the pro golf 
lour is Mrs. Tom Weiskopf. who as 
Jeanne Ruth was Miss Minnesota of 
l%5. 

"The one thing ) can’l get used lo 
yet," Jeanne said last week, ‘is how 
much some of the big-time golfers’ wives 
criticize their husbands in front of the 
whole group. Al one recent get-together, 
a really big golfer whom 1 won't dare 
mention sat back laughing as his wife 
told him all the mistakes he made that 
day. W rong grip. VS rong stance. Slic 
even told him he look too long to make 
a putt. I wouldn't dare try tins on Tom." 

"Of course not," Weiskopf replied. 
"You don't know how’ to play golf yet.'* 

GOING UNDER 

Although they seem to have lost some- 
thing in iranslution. the following are 
purportedly the thoughts which flashed 
through the mind of Janies Couiiet. a 
hrcnchman and a former world-cham- 
pion skier, while he was swimming in 
the Mediterranean four years ago; "Why 
not build an underwater cable car for 
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tnjoy more ot the things you enjoy 
with a Beechcraft Musketeer /// 


Pretend you’re flying your Musketeer 
to for the weekend! 

(name of your favonte resort goes here) 


Try filling in the blank with some place names like 
this; Aspen, F't. Lauderdale. Augusta, Gettysburg, 
Grand Canyon, Las Vegas, Louisville, Palm Springs. 
Then consult any map, and see what else strikes 
your fancy. Just pretend that any trip you want, you 
can have. It’s a grand feeling, isn’t it? 

Now stop pretending. It's not necessary because in 
a few weeks from today you can be playing this 
game for real. You can be a licensed private pilot, 
flying your own Beechcraft Musketeer, for business 
and pleasure, to any spot that duty demands or 
recreation calls. 

Beech built the Musketeer specifically for you... 
made it sturdy and quiet and co-operative so that 
you can fly it with confidence and peace of mind. On 
top of that, your Musketeer gives you the speed, 
range and payload needed for economical business 
use, as well as pleasure. 

Beechcraft Musketeers come in 3 economy family 
sizes. Talk to your local dealer about which one is 
best for you. While you’re there, discuss the business 
advantages of Musketeer travel. Quick visits to 


out-of-town clients can do amazing things for your 
business profits. And a Musketeer can operate at 
about the same cost-per-mile as a medium priced car. 



35th anniversary 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS ALL ABOUT LEARNING TO FLY... 
aircraft controls, fundamentals ot flying, how to gel 
started, how long it takes and much more. Write today 
for your tree copy ot 'Win Your Wings." Address Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Mktg Services. 9759 E. Central, Wichita, 
Kansas 67201 




Lee Riders... 

toughest thing on two legs. 



Ask Bud Metcalf of 
the Triangle J Ranch. 


Able-bodied men like Bud Metcalf like able-bodied pants. Like Lee Riders. Built 
with all the strength and spirit of a bucking bronco. The kind of power you need 
for riding herd from sun-up to sun-down. It's Lee’s rugged, fight-twisted denim 
that does the trick. Sanforized' too. Lee 
Riders. Toughest thing on two legs. Look for 
Lee, with the authentic branded label. 


LeeBioers' 


the brand working cowboys wear 


■B.- 


SCORECARD . 

tourists who want to visit the depths'.’ 
After all. not cversonc. especially people 
over 40. are able or willing to take the 
risks of skin div ing. In a wav. it would 
be an cMension of the Valle Hlanehc 
cable car. which thousands of nonski- 
ers or inexpert skiers take at Chamonix 
or Courmaveur to see an extraordinary 
panorama of the .Alps. I've spent years 
with ski lifts and cable ears in the .Alps. 
If I could invent an underwater cable 
car I'd have a ruiMiii il'circ for spending 
lialf of the year on the Mediterranean 
coast." 

) (lift), this summer the Telescaplie. the 
world's first underwater cable car. is 
scheduled to begin shuttling tourists, at 
depilis ranging rrt*m 26 to .U feet, be- 
tween two rocky shores of Callelonguc 
Cove, a few miles south of .Marseilles. 
The Teleseaphc consists of four water- 
tight cabins, each seating six passengers, 
which are suspended from two cables. 
They will travel 1.600 feet at about 150 
feel a minute, for a lO-minuie ride each 
wav . 

However, the view isn't going to be 
anything to write home ahoui. The Med- 
iterranean IS blue and limpid ctunigli in 
Callclongue Cove, hut the sea lloor is 
rather dull. I oi example, there is no cv'r- 
al. because the water IS too cold. I iirthcr- 
more. ilic area is lished out. so the pas- 
sengers are unlikely to gel a look at much 
wildlife. 

Coutlel readily admits that there are 
mt»rc betiuiiful spots wlicre Telescaphes 
might be built, which is why he has also 
taken i>ut patents in. among other coun- 
tries. the ILS.. Japan and Israel. How 
many of tlicsc spots would be beauti- 
ful once lie had run his cablc-car lines 
through is another matter. 

OUTFOXED 

.A hunter named J. Jones was calling 
a turkey from a blind near McComb. 
Miss, wlicn a growling fox suddenly 
leaped on his back. Jones got the ft'x off. 
shot him and sent the head to Jackson 
fora rabies examination, which proved 
negative. ”I didn't think there was any- 
thing wrong with the lox." said Jones. 
■'He simply thought I was a uiikey." 

HAPPY ENDING? 

When IS it cruel ii' be kind'.' Consider 
Hamdan. perltaps the linesl Arab stal- 
lion ever bred in tgypi. for whom King 
l arouk once turned down an offer of 
SI22,100. But. like his laic master. Ham- 
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A Hertz girl did a little something extra 

for a customer and got a 336 foot fan letter instead of a raise. 


A .’shorl while ago. Hertz’ Shirley 
Duensing spent an hour on the phone 
calling every' Hertz office she could reach 
to find a sports car for a customer. 

In return, the customer spent an 
hour at a computer writing her what must 
he the world’s longest thank you note. 

The customer was so pleased 
with the service he got from Miss Duen- 
sing, he even went so far as to suggest she 


deserved a raise. 

I he customer went too far. 

Miss Duensing and 11,799 other 
Miss Duensings and Mr. Duensings who 
work for Hertz are used to doing little 
extra somethings for customers. 

It’s something they get them- 
selves into when they come to work for us. 

hen you’re number one in rent 
a cars and have a competitor who’s just 



dying to see you become number two. 
going beyond the call of duty is an cvery- 
dav thing. 

So if somebody at Hertz does 
something nice for you and you feel like 
sending us a little thank you note— or a 
big one -do us a favor. 

Send a carbon to our competition. 
It’s the underdog that’s keeping 
the top dog on top. 


Hertz rents Fords and other good cars. 


SCORECARD eonilnued 


Oil was oil. 


CASTROL 


MOTOR OIL 


COKTENTS; 1 \iS. QUAftT-^ IMPERIAL QUART- J46 UTK 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


Then Castrol added 
liquid tungsten. 


Many people go by the philosophy 
"oil is oil." And without getting tech- 
nical about it, there wasn’t much we 
could do to show them otherwise . . . 
before we added liquid tungsten. 

Things are a little different now. 
Tungsten is one of the hardest metals 
known to mar. And in liquid form it 
toughens up motor oil. Tests in 35.000 
cars over 200 million miles show that 
Castrol with liquid tungsten increases 


gas mileage, reduces oil consumption, 
makes your car perform better, reduces 
wear of vital moving parts and saves 
money when tune-up time rolls around. 

So the next time you need an oil 
change try Castrol. We go by the 
philosophy "you can't really appreciate 
a motor oil until after you try it." 
A few thousand miles after, 

Castrol Oils Incorporated, Newark, 
N. J. Kansas City, Mo., PaloAlto, Calif. 


dan fell on bad limes, and this past 
CX'lober, a skin-and-bones wreck, he 
was sold to the Cairo zoo as lion food 
for SI. 25. Then, at the last minute, he 
was saved bv a group of Americans re- 
siding in Cairo (SI. Nov, 21. IV66). 

Itan^dan. which means the thankful, 
was subsequently acquired by Douglas 
H Marshall, a Texas breeder, who in re- 
cent years has bought .TO Arab horses in 
Kg>pt. It was Marshall's intention to 
return Uamdan to ihe HI Zahraa stud, 
where he was ri>alcd. ti> live the rest of 
his days and sire more of his kind. And 
there he is. a venerable 31. surrounded 
by his get. including a 21-year-old son, 
Antar. and seven other horses of middle 
age. Uamdan has gained a good deal of 
weight and his silvery tail and mane, 
which were heartlessly dipped fur fly 
whisks while he was stabled in the zoo, 
have grown four inches. 

f ade out for a happy ending? Uh-uh, 
Since Marshall is a good customer, the 
Egyptians arc themselves supporting 
Damdan. But. as the stud's chief veteri- 
narian. Dr. .Viohammed HI Marsafi. 
says: ".At 31 Hamdan is the equivalent 
of a 1 24- year-old man, so his breeding 
potential is doubtful He should rest, 
and the way to make him rest is to shoot 
him. We have had six generations of this 
great horse. Once priceless, he is nt>w use- 
less from a scientific point of view." 

W'orse. Hamdan is full of cancer, but 
the Egyptians, "out of respect for Ameri- 
can sentimentalism." are giving him the 
best medical care. 

Horse people can be mawkisli or real- 
istic about the animals they love. Ihe 
rescue of hlamdan was weM-intended. but 
many owners of hunters, who have con- 
sidered their horses lifelong friend®, face 
up to fact.s. When a hunter, even if re- 
tired to pasture, is sore and hurting, he 
is pul down (a cuphcinistn for a humane 
killing) and. often, fed to the hounds. 
Perhaps old Hamdan should have been 
thrown to the lions after all. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Joe Azcuc. Cleveland catcher, upon 
receiving the Golden Tomahawk award 
for being the Indians' most underrated 
player in 1966: "Thank you. The only 
thing 1 can say is that I'm still under- 
rated." 

• Rod Gilbert. Ranger right wing, asked 

whether hockey fights are faked: "If 
they were faked, you would see me in 
more of them." end 


Castrol is enginuity 



And just cadi it an MGB. 



We’re more interested in rous 
ing your spirits witn our car 
than our name. So ’ 
make sure the excite- 
ment of an MGB is 
car-deep rather than 
name-deep or skin- 
deep- 

In fact, in an MGB 
even the skin is pur- 
poseful. Its clean- 
lined envelope is 
designed to reduce 
wind resistance, not 
sales resistance. 

With 18-gauge steel 
for strength. And alu- 
minum for lightness 
where appropriate. 

On the road the 


MGB fulfills its sports 
car promise with un- 
qualified sports car 
performance. 
Its 1798 cc. engine can 
run all day at turnpike 
speeds without breathing 
hard. Its race-proved sus- 
pension gets you out of 
tight spots and into tight 
corners without a hint of 
unsteadiness. And any- 
time you want to bring 
it to a sudden or gentle 
stop, you've got fade-free, 
no-swerve-or-sway disc brakes. 
Take a look at all those cars with 
ferocious names. And at the MGB. See 
which excites you more. An exciting 
name. Or an exciting car. 


MGB: another action car from the sign of the Octagon 



What’s in a 
signature? 

Sam wanted us to spell it out for you. 

He wanted to know exactly what we put into 
every Sam Sneod Signature, Championship 
and Blue Ridge Club. So here it is: 

Wilson's exclusive Dynamic-Balanced irons give you 
revolutionary blade design that scientifically places the weight behind 
the ball for greater distance on every shot. 

Wilson Strata-Bloc*’ woods are an original Wilson design 
(layers of select maple, bonded together for maximum driving power 
off the tee), And all woods are specially processed to seal out 
moisture, seal in perfect balance. 

Signature and Blue Ridge models have top quality chromed shafts 
topped off by Wilson's exclusive Reminder-Grip®, which automatically sets 
the golfer's hands in the correct position. Champ shafts have 
composition grips. 

You'll find these Sam Snead clubs at fine sporting goods 
stores everywhere. 




For anyone at VCfeyenbei^ who can 
prove their shoes are better than ours 
A lifetime supply of shoes. 


Over the past months, weVe tried to be gentlemen 
about this feud business. We really have. 

But even the most gentle of men can be pushed too 
far. And when a competitor insults the head of our com- 
pany the way Weyenberg did two weeks ago.. .well, that’s 
pushing too far. 

Bringing personalities into this is entirely beside the 
point. 

The point, Weyenberg, is shoes. Shoes. Remember? 

We’ve taken a good hard look at yours. We’ve exam> 


ined them closely. And although we’re willing to admit 
that you make a fairly good shoe, it still doesn't come up 
to our standards. 

Sorry. 

But if you still insist that Weyenberg shoes are better 
than Portage, here’s what we’ll do. 

To anyone at Weyenberg who can prove they are, we 
will supply a lifetime of Portage shoes. 

Which proves something else. 
How sure of ourselves we are. 




• • 






Sports Illustrated 

MAY 8, 1967 

TAPS FOR THE CHAMP 


Muhammad AH predicted great demonstrations, but they were mild {left). And so were the induction proceedings 
in Houston, where a calm military led AH down the corridor to the room where he would make his fateful decision to 
reject the draft call. Here— perhaps — was the eclipse of the prize ring's most colorful star by EDWIN SHRAKE 



A s he looked at himself in the mirror 
behind the coffee-shop counter at 
the Hotel America in Houston early last 
Friday, on perhaps his final morning as 
heavyweight champion, Muhammad Ali 
was wondering how history would re- 
flect upon him. The idea that he is an 
historical figure, a leader of his people, 
a Muslim Davy Crockett, had become 
an obsession and a consolation to Ali as 
the time approached for him to refuse 
to be inducted into the armed forces of 
the United States. 

Three days earlier, at lunch in another 
hotel, he had said. '"I've left the sports 


pages. I've gone onto the front pages. 
I want to know what is right, what‘11 
look good in history. I'm being tested by 
Allah. I'm giving up my title, my wealth, 
maybe my future. Many great men have 
been tested for their religious belief. If 1 
pass this test. I'll come out stronger than 
ever. I've got no jails, no power, no gov- 
ernment. but 600 million Muslims are 
giving me strength. Will they make me 
the leader of a country? Will they give 
me gold? Will the Supreme Being knock 
down the jails with an earthquake, like 
He could if He want? Am I a fool to give 
up my wealth and my title and go lay in 


prison? Am I a fool to give up good 
steaks? Do you think I'm serious? If I 
am, then why can't I worship as I want 
to in America? All I want is justice. Will 
I have to get that from history?” 

Now. as he poked a fork at four soft- 
boiled eggs and drank a tall glass of 
orange juice and a cup of coffee, Mu- 
hammad Ali— or Cassius M. Clay Jr., as 
it says on the legal documents that his 
lawyers carry into court in two card- 
board boxes — was being moved by the 
clock toward his most fateful encounter 
since the night in 1964 when he knocked 
out Sonny Liston in Miami commurd 
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TAPS conlinurd 


Beach, That one got him the heavyweight 
championship, and this one could lose it 
for him. “But not in the eyes of the peo- 
ple," he said. “The people know- the only 
way J can lose my title is in the ring. My 
title gi>e.s where I go. But if they won't 
let me fighi. it could cost me $10 million 
in earnings. Does that sound like I'm 
serious about my religion.'" 

■'Come on. Champ, come on. ' said 
his New York attorney, Hayden Coving- 
ton. “We've got 25 minutes." 

“If we're one minute late, they're lia- 
ble to shove you behind bars," his Hous- 
ton attorney, Ouinnan Hodges, said. 

“AII right, man. all right,” said Alt. 
“If you want to go. let's go." 

They went out onto the street and 
packed the entourage into two taxicabs 
for the ride to the Armed Forces Exam- 
ining and Entrance Station on the third 
floor of the U.S, Custom House at 701 
San Jacinto Street in Houston. The morn- 
ing was cool and gray, cicphant-colorcd. 
with a touch of mist coming down. Ear- 
lier Ali had said he would walk to the 
induction center from the Hotel Amer- 
ica. a distance of about a mile, or from 
his apartment in South Houston, six 
miles out into a Negro district. But "the 
champ don't feel up to it, anyhow," said 
Rundini Brown, All's sometime assistant 
trainer. The night before Ali and Brown 
had been up until nearly 2 a m . talking, 
Ali was working off his vast energy. 

■'It was like the night before a fight," 
Bundini said. “The champ has got to 
talk and talk until he can fall a.slecp 
without tossing and turning." 

All was still in the shower when Cov- 
ington and Hodges went up to fetch him 
at 6:30 a m He dressed quickly, putting 
on a tailored blue suit, reassuring his 
lawyers he would not be late. "He was a 
lot cooler than wc were," Hodges said. 

At the induction center there was a 
crowd of reporters and photographers 
but only a few curious spectators stand- 
ing on the steps and on the broad walk 
that led into the building All got out of 
his cab shorily before 8 a m. When ilic 
lights of the television cameras went on. 
Ail shoved Bundini away from him. Al- 
though he IS largely in sympathy with 
the Muslims. Bundini is not a convert 
and they did not want his face appearing 
at the champion's shoulder. All pushed 
through the crowd, paused on the steps 
to smile for the cameras and entered an 
elevator in the lobby, There was such a 
crush of people that many of the 26 pre- 


induction examinees who were reporting 
that morning for Houston's Board No. 
61 could not get on the elevator, caus- 
ing the examination schedule to begin 
15 minutes late. One of the PIEs, John 
McCulloch. 22. of Sam Houston Stale 
College, was forced back against the 
wall by the wake of the champion's fol- 
lowing. Clutching his canvas overnight 
bag - an item Ali did not bother to 
bring, since he knew he would not be 
leaving on the 6 p m bus for Fori Polk. 
La.- McCulloch said. "1 feel kind of 
sorry for the old guy. He c.tn'i get away 
from all (his mess.'' 

On the third floor Ali wa.s taken down 
(he hall past a harrier guarded by sol- 
diers. After roll call he began his physi- 
cal examination. A mental examination 
was not required, because the results of 
All's previous mental exam were avail- 
able to the processing personnel. "U was 
great, the way he came in." said Ron 
Holland, a PIE transfer from Escon- 
dido, Calif. ■■ You all look very deject- 
ed.' he told us. 'I'm gonna tell you some 
Jokes.’ }}e was very cheerful. He cheered 
us all up. He talked about Floyd Patter- 
son. 1 asked him about that Russian who 
is supposed to be such a good boxer, 
and he said. ■We'll lake care of him.' He 
told us his mind was made up. He said 
if he went into the Army and the Viet 
Cong didn't get him. some red-neck 
from Georgia would. He was in good 
spirits. I got his autograph. I've been in 
this examining center before, and this 
was the first time I've been treated so 
well. I think the Army was trying to 
impress the champ. He even told me to 
hang around and he’d sec that 1 got out 
of the building all right in case there was 
a not or something outside." 

All had been preparing for weeks for 
the moment when he would refuse to 
take the symbolic one step forward that 
would pul him into the service He had 
decided at least two weeks earlier on his 
course of action. 

The refusal to take that one step for- 
ward. All had been lold, was the only 
way he could get his case judged in court 
in a civil suit. In any controversy with 
the government, a citi/cn must, in legal 
terms, "exhaust his administrative rem- 
edies" before he can be heard in a civil 
proceeding by a federal judge. All's re- 
quest for a draft exemption on the 
grounds that he is a .Muslim minister 
had been denied not in court but by the 
Selective Service Board of Kentucky, by 


National Selective Service System Di- 
rector Lieut, General Lewis Hershey and 
by Judge Henry Gwia/da. Dr. Kenneth 
W. Clement and Commissioner Charles 
Collaios, members of the three-man Na- 
tional Selective Service Appeal Board. 
Until All actually showed up for induc- 
tion and refused to take the one step for- 
ward that is, in effect, an oath, hi.s ad- 
ministrative remedies were not exhaust- 
ed — which explains why there had been 
so many appeals, request.s and suits 
filed by Cov ington and Hodgc.s. 

All. under the guidance of Muslim 
Leader Elijah .Muhammad and Elijah 
Muhammad's son, Herbert, hired Cov- 
ington in August of last year. Covington. 
56. IS a distinguished attorney who wears 
rimless glasse.s, combs his white hair in 
a flowing sweep and gives the impres- 
sion he should be hooking his thumbs 
into a pair of galluses in the Clarence 
Darrow manner when he leans over the 
rail of a jury box. A member of Jehovah's 
Witnesses, he has argued many of their 
cases, and on a single day in 1943 he 
got J3 decisions handed down in his fa- 
vor by the U.S, Supreme Court. Cov- 
ington is the son of a Texas Ranger. He 
grew up in Sulphur Springs. Texas on the 
Mexican border, went to law school in 
San Antonio and has practiced in Man- 
hattan since 1939. A month ago he 
brought in prominent Houston Trial 
Lawyer Hodges.45.asassociate counsel. 
Ali calls (hem Big Boss and Little Boss. 
They both call him Champ. 

"I’m a southern while Episcopalian 
from the University of Virginia and the 
University ofTcxas," Hodges says. "But 
it doesn't matter what I think of the 
Muslims. I'm a lawyer first, and I know 
the champ is not only a sincere Muslim 
minister but a nice person. The first time 
1 talked to him. a cute while girl walked 
up and held out her hand to him. 'Oh, 
break it. break it,’ she said. It embar- 
rassed him and he walked off. Later 1 was 
talking to hini and said something would 
'enhance' our position. 'What's that 
word, lawyer?' he said. If he had an edu- 
cation, thcre'd be no limit to the man,” 

Ali returned to Houston from a trip 
to Chicago. Louisville and Washington, 
on the Monday night of his final week 
before reporting for induction. Cov- 
ington and Hodges met him at the air- 
port. He got into the back seal of a 
white convertible and asked to be driven 
to his apartment. "This won't blow my 
hair, will it?" he asked laughing. "Hey, 
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lawyers. I been in jail. I went to a jail in 
Washington, just checking the place out. 
you know. They live nice in that jail. 
They got a gym. TV. good food. The 
prisoners heard i was there and the war- 
den asked me to speak before ihc> tore 
up the place. Then I went into the streets 
and spoke to thousands. I signed auto- 
graphs for two and a half hours. I got 
thousands coming to the faith. What 
docs it take to make me a minister? Why 
they want to put a man like me in the 
Arm>? If I have to die. fll die. Most 
people die for nothing. I'll at least be 
dying for something." 

Cruising along through the warm, 
blue Houston night. Ali directed the 
driver to stop at a bowling alley, "ril 
show you what the people think of me." 
he said. Inside were a few whites and 
about 50 Negroes. Ali walked among 
them, kissing babies, shaking hands, al- 
ways looking over his shoulders to see 
who was coming up nc.\t. Rather disiip- 
pointed with his reception, he went back 


to the car and was driven to Texas South- 
ern University, where roughly 100 Negro 
students had gathered on the sidewalk 
not knowing they were to be visited. 
More than a week before, they had been 
throw tng bottles and bricks through car 
windshields in a protest inspired by 
Stokely Carmichael. This evening Ali 
jumped out of his car. threw up his arms 
and shouted. ' I'm ready to rumble." 

"Hi. soul." somebody yelled. 

"Hi. brother." shouted .Mi. 

The students gathered around him. 
while Hodges and Covington waited in 
the car. 

"Burn their babies." a student said. 

"Stokely. he tell the word to burn 
Whitcy." said another. 

"I'm telling you religion." .Mi said. 

"Naw. not religion. We want to burn 
Whitcy." 

"Don't do nothing violent. Wc'rc not 
violent," said the champion. 

"This is rebellion, man. They take you 
in the Army, they sec a rebellion." 


"Stokely say burn their babies." 

"We don't want violence." Ali said. 

"You don't put down a black broth- 
er." said a little guy with a miisiachc. 

"Are you married?" Ali asked a girl. 

"Yeah. man. I'm married to SNCC." 
she answered. 

.After a few more minutes of listening 
to shouted slogans. Ali returned to the 
car. "They're a bunch of young fools." 
he said. "I don't want any of this vio- 
lence. i hear there'll be demonstrations 
Friday morning in New York. Chicago. 
London. Eg>pt. There are 16,000 Mus- 
lims in Cleveland who'll demonstrate. 
Jim Brown's organization called me 
about that. Muslims arc flying in from 
all over the country. Nearly every Negro 
is a Muslim at heart. The trouble is. flrst 
thing you got to do to be a Muslim is 
live a righteous life. Most people, white 
or black, don't want to do that. " 

All got out of the car at the Ardmore 
Apartments, where he rents a neat little 
two-bedroom air-condilioncd whilc- 

fonnmted 



TAPS ntniiniifd 



brick coHUfic. He said {j<’od night to his 
iiuorneys and knocked on the door of 
his legal residence. Reggie Shabazz. who 
works for Ali, was staying iheie. but he 
was not in and Ali had no key. He look 
a cab and went to the Hotel America. 

At noon the next day Ali went to 
lunchul the exclusive Houston Clubwiih 
Hodges. Covington. U.S. Attorney Mor- 
ton Susman. Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Carl Walker and a local Muslim minister, 
Raymond X (ne W'atlington). Su.sman. a 
Jew. and Walker, a Negro, were to take 
the government side in All's final pre- 
induetion appeal, with two native white 
Texans defending Ali. an irony that was 
duly reniaikcd upon. While the lawyers 
discussed ground rules. Ali launched into 
a typical speech about his religion. 

"Blacks and whites are dying in Viet- 
nam so those people over there will have 
the freedom to worship as they want." 
he said. "So how come I can't do it 
here?" He is not necessarily opposed to 
the war ui Vietnam, merely to his own 
presence in the armed services. 

Ignoring the stares from the luncheon 
crowd at the Houston Club. Ali finished 
his meal and went up one flight to the 


kitchen to shake hands with the Ik*/p- 
"I want the baddest man in the house.” 
he said. "Who wants to fight me?" Ray- 
mond X. a tiny, sharp-faced man with 
a thin mustache, smiled. "Oh. my. he's 
sweet." he said. "He comes out to 
preach at our mosque on Polk Street-" 

How many members did the local 
mosque have? "A hundred." said Ray- 
mond X. A hundred? "Well, almost." 
he said. "Of course, all of them don't 
always attend. They're /ike members of 
any church. I guess. Some of them attend 
just often enough to stay members." 

Could whiles attend? "Oh. my. I don't 
have that authority. Permission would 
have to c<'nic from Chicago. I'd hate 
to go back to the ranks, you under- 
stand." 

On the sidewalk again. Ali loped off 
in his swinging, bouncing stride, with 
little Raymond X trotting after him. The 
champion went to the airp<Mt and flew 
to Chicago to close up his suite at a 
motel, put his Cadillac into a garage 
and deposit some money in his bank. 
While in Chicago he discussed the house 
he wants to buy. It would have a Mu- 
hammad Ali museum in the bascnicni 


and a movie .screen to show his fights 
to his grandchildren. He talked about 
being a leader of his people, like a few 
of his heroes Columbus, Jesus. Wyatt 
Earp and Davy Crockett, all of whom, 
he says, stood up for what they believed. 
He is not a Joe Louis fan. The former 
heavyweight champion has criticized Ali 
for not going into the Army as Louis 
did in a different time and a different 
war. "Louis is the one w ithoui courage." 
said ,Ali. "Louis, he doesn't know what 
the words mean. He's a sucker." 

Ali returned to Houston and met with 
Covington and Hodges for lunch at the 
Rice Hotel on Thursday. Covington was 
talking about his big day in 1943 with the 
13 favorable Supreme Court decisions. 
"Big Boss, this is '67. no longer arc you 
in hca\cii." Ali said, laying his head 
against Covington's shoulder and snor- 
ing. "Oh." be .said, "when this is over, 
all 1 want to do is fall down on the islands 
of Japan and listen to that native music." 

They were on their way to the Federal 
District Court of Judge Allen Hannay. 
Covington and Hodges were seeking a 
restraining order to prevent the Selective 
Service boards of Kentucky and Texas, 
as well as General Hershey, from report- 
ing Ali as delinquent until his request 
for an exempt ion could be ruled on in 
federal court as a civil maifcr. Lndcr 
normal prtxedure. when Ali refused to 
take the one step forward, he was to be 
reported as delinquent, which could re- 
sult in a criminal charge. Lventually he 
would be indicted and arrested. That 
was what Ali's attorneys wished to avoid. 

Wailing for the 2 p.m. hearing, Ali 
chatted in the hall outside the courtroom 
with a score of fans. Wearing a blue suit, 
a Muslim tie clasp and wraparound sun- 
.e/asscs. he said lie wanted to give Patter- 
son another chance at the champion- 
ship. "Liston, they'd say he's loo old 
if I beat him again. The Cal (Cleveland 
Williams]? He's a nice fellow. My hard- 
est light was (Karl] Mildenberger. If 
you think it was easy to w hip him. you're 
wrong Next ihing. I'll be fighting 
r»H)tball and basketball players. Cham- 
berlain? Ti-i-i-m-ber-r-r. 1 can whip all 
those folks. I turned down 5500,000 to 
play the life of Jack Johnson because 
he wasn't the right type of person, I'd 
want to control my own scripts. I don’t 
like movies. 1 like real-life drama. Like 
what's going on here today. This is his- 
tory you're witnessing. Why, people arc 
belling money on this just like a fight.” 


In the ccufrfroom it hegan lo look like 
a light crowd. Promoter Harold Conrad 
came in front New 'V'ork. Bundim 
Brown sat in the lirsi row. All sat at a 
table, leaning back in a green Ic.iilicr 
swi\el chair. After Covington had made 
his opening argument and Susman and 
I red nrogula. a federal atlorne> from 
iishington. had ro^pondod. Mi was 
called to the stand. Generail>. an at- 
tomes will spend hours preparing his 
eficni for testimonv. The practice is 
called woodshedding. Alt was prepared 
in less than a minute. Ail Hodges told 
him was: "Tell the truth, and don't get 
bclligcrcnl if you are cross-examined." 

.ludge Hannas, who had the lined rod 
face and brief smile of an old cvnvhos, 
an appearance he gtn h) plajing golf 
I'requentls at Houston's Riser Oaks 
Country Club, seemed sers interested in 
has mg ,-\li in his witness box. In tlic hall 
•Ml had told some Texas Sotilhcrn stu- 
dents who spoke of protest. •'! don't 
svani you sutVenng just hecatise I suller. 
I^isn'l get hurl. They're talking about 
lining the jails." To Judge Hannas. .Mi 
ssas courteous, alssays say mg. "sir.” But 
his lostimuns made the judge blink. 

••Mi (old how he had been approached 
bs the Muslims m Miami in 1961 and 
had tiiuilly been sold on the religion 
slmrily before the l.ision light m 1964. 
He said "Old McOonald" (Promoter 
Bill McDonald) had tried to make him 
renounce his religion hut he had re- 
fused. He clainieil ihal he had (sacked 
his bags and climbed aboard ills bus lo 
lease Miami Beach, even though he owed 
b64,00<). before McDonald relcnied. 

.After that demonstraiion of his sin- 
cerits, Aii testilied. he ssas giseii the 
Muslim name of Muhammad Ali — 
meaning "one who is worthy of praise" 
which ssas recorded in the Muslims’ 
Lamb's Book of Life. .-Mi then became 
a minisler of his religion, vine that is 
knosvn a.s the l.osi Lound Nation of 
Islam in North -America. .Ali told the 
judge there were 75 Muslim mosques 
m the IJ.S. and said lluil lie had spo- 
ken at 18 of them. Also, lie said, he 
had spoken at a number of colleges. 
He said liis job is as a Muslim min- 
ister. at sshicli he spends 160 hours per 
month, and his sideline is being the 
heavvweighi champion of the world. 
Unfortunately for Ali. none of that 
was at issue in court that dav. Susman 
and Drogula kept repealing that Ali 
had not exhausted his adminisiratixe 


remedies yet. and Judge Hannav agrevd. 

Bui not before he heard Ah testify 
that "Jcsiis was a righteous prophet of 
-‘Mlah who cuiiic 2.000 years too soon. 
He didn't leave earth and go up to 
heaven on a cloud. He's no spook in the 
skv . His body is embalmed to last 10.000 
vears and is buried in the Last. But of 
course. Judge, all Sliriners. Masons and 
Muslims know about that." 

.-Mi ilisciissed his ex-wife and the mon- 
ey it cost him to divorce her when he 
realized she was not a devout Muslim. 
He said Coliiiiibia Records had broken 
a SU)().0(K) contract because lie insisted 
they use the name Muhaniiiiad Alt. He 
said he had been guaranteed S.'^50.0()0 to 
light in Tokyo and SI million lo light in 
Lebanon. He said he is thick with Nas- 
.ser and I aisal. .About serving in the 


armed forces, he said; "It's against the 
teachings of the Holy Koran. I'm not 
trying to dodge the draft. We are not 
supposed to take pari in no wars unless 
declared by Allah or by The Messenger 
(L!ijali .Muhammad]. Muhammad was 
a warrior 1. 400 vears ago but he was a 
holy warrior lighting in the name of 
•Allah. We don't take part m Chnsiian 
wars or wars of any unbelievers. Wc 
aren't Christian or Communist." 

Fascinated, the judge bent forward 
and asked. "In a conflict between Coni- 
iiiunism and Christianity, which side 
would >011 lake'-’" 

"Neiiiier side. Judge." replied Ali. 
After Bimdiiii Brown had testilied to 
•Ali's siiiccritv. the champion's parly 
loaded into an airport Jjmou.sinc. went 
to Hodges' ollice and then began a eiis- 
. oiwnuni 



TAPS ronri/iufd 


lomary romp through the streets. At 
Foley's Department Store All ate a howl 
of \cgeiable soup and bought a pecan 
cake and half a dozen oatmeal cookies. 
A little girl with long hair and a frilly 
dress, looking very much like the Alice 
who went to U ondcriand. asked Ali for 
his autograph. ”1 see >ou wrcslte. " the 
girl said. “She must have seen the lerrell 
tight." said All. 

Leasing Foley's. Ali looked up at a 
new 40-siory office building. "Sec that? 
Well, that's about as high as a pyramid 
I saw. It would start way down there in 
that other block and go up to the top of 
that building in a perfect point. Now, 
how they do that?" 

"They must have had a hammer and 
a saw," the reporter said. 

Ah chuckled. "1 know- how." he said, 
"in Egypt I heard it from a wise old man 
whose granddaddy ttild him. It had to 
do with compression. They’d dig a hole, 
put a rock on top of it. pump the hole 
full of air. and whoosh', that stone shot 
right up to the top." 

"W'ith the help of 6.000 slases," Hun- 
dini said. 

"President Nasser and I saw- that pyr- 
amid," said All, closing the discussion. 

The next morning, while Ah was closed 
off m the examining room at the induc- 
tion station, three or four whites who 
had come down from Long Island to 
work at an Indian reservation in Okla 
homa were protesting out front with 1 1 
Negroes, several dressed up in Afri- 
can suits made out of sheets and sandals. 
It was hardly the mass protest Ali had 
predicted. 

The photographers and reporters, who 
outnumbered the protesters 10 to I. im- 
mediately demonstrated one basic flaw 
in modern journalism. They photo- 
graphed and interxiewcd all the pro- 
testers, thus giving weight to what was a 
\cry puny demonstration by- except for 
one cute girl a very scraggly-looking 
bunch. There have been few demonstra- 
tions or protests of any sort in Ffous- 
ton - a fact the city is smugly proud of 
and one that could change suddenly and 
explosively this summer. “Wc integrated 
this city quietly, without any fuss, by 
agreement, and we have no trouble" is 
what one hears in Houston, 

Weary of watching the protesters. 
Bundini Brown asked a white friend to 
go with him across the street to a place 
called the Brown Derby Lounge. Inside 
the Brown Derby, the friend asked the 


barmaid for two soft drinks. "Schor. we 
don't serve no colored people. ' said the 
barmaid in a Tcx-Mcx accent that Bun- 
dim could not comprehend. 

Down the block at the Texas State 
Hotel. Bundini said, "You got awful 
peculiar laws m Texas. The white folks 
serve me here in this hotel, hut thal 
Mexican wouldn't. Well. I understand. 
I got no malice in my heart toward any- 
body. Neither does the champ. He's got 
ihc right medicine for the black man. 
you know. Me loves people. He helps 
the llllle people. When he goes up to a 
wino, lhat man straightens up. If the 
champ walked on by. the wino would 
just get worse, thinking nobody loved 
him. The champ offers people respect. 
That's better than just offering love. 
Love can turn into hate. Respect turns 
into shame for not doing Iveticr or into 
pride if you do good. 

"The champ wants to clean up the 
black man. to wipe out prostitution and 
dope addiction, to give the black man 
respect. So what difference docs it make 
what the champ cal Is himself? If he wants 
to call himself Two and say he's a mem- 
ber of the Boop Boop tribe, that's his 
business. America is supposed to mean 
freedom, isn't it? VVhat white people 
can't understand is that the hurtingest 
thing in the w-orld is to be black and live 
in a ghetto. If you live in a ghetto, you 
prove you’re a man by throwing bricks. 
If you're iniclligcnt. they don't respect 
you for it. They think you're crazy. The 
cliamp is trying to teach respect. I'm not 
a Muslim, but sometimes I talk like one." 

In front of the induction center five 
Negro students were burning their draft 
cards while u score of others, coming in 
at noon, marched in a circle carrying 
placards and a Black Power flag. They 
sang songs about black nationalism. 
They chanted. "Keep the faith." They 
read from the writings of Malcom X 
"W’hoever heard of a revolution where 
they lock arms and sing H V ShaH Oscr- 
ciime'' " and, "America is a house on fire. 
Let it burn, let it burn." They shouted 
racist cliches: "bluc-cycd devils,” ".send 
them to their graves." "Molotov cock- 
tails.” "Black Power." "Whitey's war." 

Up on the steps siood G-men wearing 
red bands in their left lapels and carry- 
ing walkie-talkie radios. Morton Sus- 
man sat on the steps, his radio muffled in 
a cardboard folder, looking slightly em- 
barrassed by the squawking. The pro- 
testers kept marching in a circle, wait- 


ing for -Ali to conic out. looking for a 
leader. Ali was inside, eating his box 
lunch, tossing aside the ham sandwich. 

When the moment came, he refused 
three limes to step forward at the call of 
his name. Navy Licuienani C. P. Mart- 
man called him into his office and warned 
him he was committing a felony punisha- 
ble by five years in prison and a fine of 
SIO.OOO. Ali then returned to the big 
room and again refused to answer his 
name, w hereupon ho was asked to write. 
"I refuse to be inducted into the armed 
forces of the United States. " He signed 
his name, making the refusal offlcial. 
Susman was notified, though he was 
hardly surprised. The procedure is for 
Lieut. Colonel J. E. McKee, command- 
ing officer of ihc induction station, to 
notify the Selective Service Board of 
Texas, which notifies the Kentucky 
board, which notifies Hershey, who re- 
fers the matter to the Justice Depart- 
ment. which hands it back to Susman, 
who goes before a federal grand jury to 
request an indictment. Thai process will 
require from 30 to 60 days, in Susman's 
estimate. The government obviously is 
not anxious to rush Ali off in manacles. 

Covington and Hodges have filed fur- 
ther legal actions. Even if a federal court 
rules that Ali is not a minister of the 
Muslim faith which, according to Cov- 
ington, lias been adjudged a religion 
and not a sect in several decisions- and 
he is found guilty of violating the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
it could be two years or more before Ali 
enters prison. But he has been prejudged, 
as he knew he would be. by boxing au- 
thorities. "Thai's what really hurts.” 
said Hodges. "In the law. a man is inno- 
cent until he is proven guilty. Muham- 
mad Ali has not even been charged with 
a crime yet. and they're all leaping in to 
strip him of his liile." 

Ali had liiile to say about it except 
for a prepared slaicnienl. He was under 
orders from Elijah Muhammad to keep 
his mouth shut. He went back to the 
Hotel America and called Herbert Mu- 
hammad, Then he curled up on his bed 
and phoned his mother in Louisville. 
"Mama." he said, "I'm all right. I did 
what J had to do. I sure am looking for- 
ward to coming home to cat some of 
your cooking.” smo 

Beck in hia note! room. Ah talks by long-dis- 
tance telephone with his mother in Louisville. 
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At the Penn and Drake Relays last weekend, all sorts of runners turned in quarter-mile times just fractions off the world 
record, but it was Jim Ryun of Kansas who ran two of the most splendid races of all by GWILYM S. BROWN 


THE RELAYS AND OLD RELIABLE 


T hi- relays fever was raging around 
the country last weekend and. l>c- 
fore It cooled, so many young men had 
turned their fancies to thoughts of run- 
ning fast that it became a record-break- 
ing time for breaking records. At the 
7.1rd annual |*cnn Relays in Philadel- 
phia, some 6.000 athletes could hardly 
wan to get their spikes into F ranklin 
[•ield's new 5250.000 rubberized track, 
which proved to be about the plushest, 
sofle.st. fastest running surface ever de- 
vised fo provide comfort to a runner's 
aching legs. The result was 2X new meet 
record-s. More important, the weekend 
unveiled a collection of llashy quartcr- 
milers who arc helping to make the 440 
look like a schuss di>wn the Maiicrhorn. 

Some noteworthy quarter miles also 
were turned in at the 5Sth annual Hrakc 
Relays in Dev Moines and two of the 
most impressive were run by Jim Ryun. 
F ach of them completed a sub-four-min- 
utc mile and helped his Kansas team to 
1 ) set a world record in the distance med- 
ley relay and 2l win the four-mile re- 
lay, one of the 17 meet records that 
were broken at Drake. Ryun cclebralcd 
his 20ih birlluiay hy cutting a cake in a 
downtown restaurant Saturday night, 
but he might also have been celebrating 
the two fastest miles in the history of 
the [7rake Relays. Ryun ran a .1:5^. I 
to anchor Kansas in the four-mile relay 
on F riday and a .^:55.6 to bring his 
icam a 9;.V1.X world record in the dis- 
tance medley on Saturday. It was only 
the second time that a man has run sub- 
four-minute miles on consecutive days. 
(F'ngland's Alan Simpson did it last 
August.) The selk>ut crowd of 18,000 on 
the final day gave Ryun a thunderous 
ovation us he sprinted the tinal quarter 
in 5.^.9 seconds. As he walked along the 
track after the race one fan screamed 
out (o him. "We love you. Jim. baby." 


On Friday, Ryun had started his mile 
60 yard.s behind Conrad Nightingale of 
Kansas Stale and. with only .100 
yards left, the margin was still 20 yards. 
"Conrad ran the first quarter in 58 sec- 
onds," said J;m. "so I figured I only 
had one chance wait until the last .100 
yards and give it everything | had." 
Ryun caught Nightingale just a few yards 
from the tape, covering the last lap in 
54 seconds. 

The next day the crowd was anxious 
to witness a Ryun fiitracle. U'hen the 
young champion grabbed the baton from 
Kansas teammate Tom Ycrgovich for 
his mile in the distance medley (KSO. 
440. 1.320. mile), the buzz in the stands 
grew to a deafening roar. Ryun almost 
paused at the start of his run and looked 
back at the time on Drake's huge score- 
board. "We were close to the record." 
said Ryun. "so 1 decided to give it a real 
try After a 56.8 first quarter 1 felt very 
good, and I knew this was one of those 
good days." 

Which it certainly was In the last lap 
he pulled 50. then 60, 70 and finally 
100 yards ahead of Cieorgetown's Bob 
Zieininski, to get Kansas home two- 
tenths of a second under the old world 
mark. 

Tor years the Penn Relays have pro- 
duced exeiting races, hut usually in slow 
limes. By late afternoon of the second 
day, when the feature races get started, 
the old cinder track was so thoroughly 
masticated by 10,000 pairs of spikes it 
liHikcd like a quarter of a mile of gun- 
powder. But sloppy tracks ai i’enn are 
now a thing of the past. Last summer 
the Lmivcrsily of Pennsylvania, which 
plays host to the rclays.installed a green, 
cighl-lanc, Tarian track made hy the 3M 
Company of Vlinncsola, The Irack con- 
sists of a spongy, rubbery outer layer 
set down over a solid, lirm foundation. 


The result is an all-weather surface that 
drains in minutes and stays fresh and 
resilient no matter how heavily assaulted 
by pounding feet. 7 he experience of run- 
ning on It was cheered by the athletes 
last week as anything from "lloaling" 
to "running on someone’s brand new 
carpel 

"The track is faniasiic. it's the great- 
est." said Dale Bernauer of Rice, when 
ihc meet was over. 

Thcrc was no more speculation about 
the track, however, than there was about 
what Bernauer and his Rice LJniversily 
teammates might do on it. The Owls 
have a mile-relay team that threatens 
the world record in that event every lintc 
It fondles a baton. It can also field teams 
ihai rate with the best in the world in 
the 440- and X80-yard relays. Rice's 
mile-relay unit consists of a senior, John 
Moss, and three sophomores, Bernauer, 
a muscular sprinter from Port Arthur, 
Texas, M ike Casey of Dallas and slender, 
studious-looking Conley Brown from 
FFouslon. "I don’t get much respect 
fr<im them." replied Moss, when asked 
if he had to put up with much lip from 
his three younger teammates, "but as 
long as they run like they do. I just let 
them say what they want lo." 

I'he learn trams on a high-carhohy- 
draie diet, often spaghetti dinners the 
iiighi before a meet and walBes and pan- 
cakes the next miming. It apparently 
suits them. Rice has already run a .3:06.6 
this spring, 2.1 seconds over the wxirld 
mark, and the quartet had expected to 
he another second closer at l‘enn- That 
the boys did not succeed was due to the 
fact that they were just too fast no one 
could push them. In the tinal, Brown, all 
alone with a .30-yard lead, still churned 
out a 45 -3 anchor leg and an overall 
lime for his team of .3:06 9. 

As fast as he ran Brown was only the 
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scconit-tiisicsi qiiiiilci-nulcr iti PhiUuicl- 
phia. The vetA hcsl (iirned oul lo be a 
l‘>-year-old Negro from Ne^^ 'l orkC’ily. 
Vincciil Mauhe’A'.. a sophomore al 
Johnson C’. Smitli I aiocrsiiy in Char- 
lotte. N.C . liioiigh handieapred bv 
slovs leaninuiies, \1aiilie\ss was \oied 
the meet's ouisianding perl'oi mer on the 
basis !•)' an .inchoi’ Jei: that earneil hi.s 
scimol to llte SS()-rela\ iiile. plus a lic- 
roie 44.9 leg that won a consolation mile 
relay. 

"I’d ne\ei esen heard of him hel'ore." 
said Rice's Hernaiier. who chased Mat- 
thews across the line in the 8S0 liiial. 
"1 ihouuht lie ssas just another rinky- 
dink runner until he took that baton 
and blasted oil'." 

A hit more will be heard of Matthews 
this summer after all. 44.9 is equal lo 
the world record from a stationary start 

but fast times for 440-yard legs seemed 
to ha\c come as a guarantee along v^ilh 
the new nack. Bernauer chalked up a 
45.6 in a mile-relay heat, and Mark 
Young, a shaggy-haired junior from 
Yale wlu> runs in a ti>ugh. aggressive, 
most un-lvy League manner, ran legs ol' 
45-4 and 45.7 while carrying Yale tti a 
victory in its section of the mile relay. 

I he quarter-milers were out in such 
force, in fact, that they even overshad- 
owed a courageous perfoimance by Vil- 
lanova's hard-working Dave Patrick. 
On F riday he anchored Villanova to a 
trophy in the distanee-medley relay and 
early Saturday afternoon to another in 
the four-mile relay, all this with a heavy 
chest cold he had been carrying all week. 
It linalK hit him as he was about lo 
bring his scliool a third title, ilio lv\o- 
mile relay. ,\s he came <iut of the linal 
turn of his half-mile anchor leg, his legs 
.suddenly bcyi.in lo »obblc. 

"I was tying up, but I saw someone 
in red coming al me from bcliind," he 
was able to say abtiul 45 minutes after 
the race. "Tlie last thing I rememlvcr is 
diving at the finish line." 

It vsas no use. Jack I aili of I ordham 
just did gel there first, by the width of 
his maroon jersey. But even at that mo- 
ment Penn's new track proved itself m 
a totally unexpected way. An hour later 
Patrick was still suffering from the pain 
of Ins maximum effort, but he had only 
a light welt or two on his hack to show 
for his headlong dive at the finish. In the 
I’ld days of cinders he would have been 
lorn to shreds, just like the records that 
fell all weekend long. end 


CHAOS IN THE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


N ot since the first inning of last year's 
World Scries had a situation been so 
perfect for the use of ‘’Ole Lightning." 
The Detroit Tigers were in Baltimore's 
Memorial Stadium last Friday night to 
play the world<hampion Orioles, and 
over 20.000 people ignored the cold to 
go out and watch. The Tigers built a 
quick two-run lead in the top of the first, 
and as the Orioles came to bat in the 


bottom of the inning the word carried 
up and down the dugout: "Lightning 
time! Need u little lightning!" 

liver since the beginning of last sea- 
son. First Inning Lightning has been 
Baltimore's trademark- as the Dodgers 
found out in the first inning of the first 
game of the World Series. The Orioles' 
ability to score early and often devas- 
tates the opposition and leaves it resem- 


bling a man trying to run in four feet of 
water. Naturally, then. Curt Blefary hit 
a grand-slam home run in the bottom of 
the first, the Orioles won and Baltimore 
fans thrust their chests out with pride, 
because their team was in first place. Yet 
it really didn't mean too much. In the 
wacky first three weeks of the American 
League pennant race the Orioles, just 
like escrybody else, got a chance to look 



Leaping Tim Tallon of A’s gats out of way after tagging Boston’s Joe Foy in ninth inmng. Baltimore's Andy Etchebarren smothers tow pitch 
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The first three weeks of the seasor) produced a pennant chase as hectic and confusing as any in history, with teams 
rising and falling in the standings from day to day and sometimes from hour to hour by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


ili'un frojii iirsi |ilacc one iJ:i> and iip 
I'roiii M\lh tlic ncM. Thc\ llircu a no- 
hillcr at Detroit on Siindas . Tor in^latK•c. 
and ii"t. \shieh seemed normal enough 
in this u ild race. 

H\ last Sundav cseninge'ers team in 
the league, escepl lor Washington and 
Minnesota, had cither led or shared the 
lead, and at one point tlie gap hetueen 
(ifst and Msth uas a thin hall'gamc. 7 he 


HosH'ii Red So\, of all fseople. pia>ed 
a I 5-inning game and and inarched 
into lirst ihentsehes. and ihecits c'l' Ros- 
lon got so excited that a man maintained 
that tile messages going (uii t'lom the 
Old Noiih Church read. “One by Pel- 
locelh ami h\ ( onigliaro." 

Ni'w the race mines into May. a 
month that could be critical lor the en- 
tire American League. This weekend the 


Orioles go to T igei Stadium to play De- 
troit again, and then they meet the W hile 
Sox, After that, the Uallimore schedule 
for the month looks very much like the 


one 

the Orioles 

had 1; 

,isi .lime uhen 

they 

pulled away 

, from 

the league ito 

Cost 

It tIUHisands 
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the peniuini race disappeared tor good 
• n .luly I. and unless the 'I'ankees and Red 
Sox hdxc truly improved 
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AMERICAN CHAOS 





Daring Chicago runner is Don Buford, who divei mto first after being caught between bases. 
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Bjllimorc could icur things apai l again. 

Ii nia> not happen, of course. Boslon 
looks as if il might be taking baseball 
seriously under new Manager I^ick Wil- 
liams. who forced the team through a 
strenuous spring-training peimd. un- 
hesitatingly benched a lew stars and de- 
cided to use left-handed pitchers, a prae- 
lice which his predecessois often failed 
to do either Isecause they did not have 
good ones or because ( hey w ere afraid to 
expose what good ones they did have to 
the short green fence in Fenway l*ark. 
The Yankees are looking livelier. Instead 
of worrying about a set lineup. Man- 
ager Ralph Monk has been using al- 
most every player in the roster to till 
defensive gaps, while trying to get the 
most out of Mickey Mantle and what 
little other offensive thrust he has. Ciood 
showings by \S hilcy I ord and At Dow n- 
ing have been encouraging, because the 
■V'ankees were woefully weak in left- 
handed pitching the last two seasons. 

.So let us watch as the Orioles try to 
untangle themselves from the Red Sox 
and the \'ankees. (They should have lit- 
tle trouble with Washington, which docs 
not seem to be improved at all except 
when the Senators play Minnesota. An- 
other discouraging note is at C leveland, 
where the Indians, despite line pitching, 
arc having problems at the gale again. 
After an Opening Day crowd of 26.(K)0, 
Cleveland attracted only 9.tM)t) for a Sun- 
day doubleheader and averaged 4.450 
for Its other games. The weather was 
hardly good, hut, even so. 4.450 looks 
like the perfect average attendance need- 
ed to send a franchise someplace else.) 

May is going to be very important for 
the Kansas City .Athletics, too. as they 
try to prove that they belong in the first 
division. Kansas City spends most of the 
month. 20 games worth, at home, and 
the A’s arc supposed to be able to wm 
at home because the high, distant out- 
lield fences give solace and confidence 
to Manager .Alvin Dark's young pitch- 
ing staff. And California plays two- 
thirds of its games at home in May. In 
April, playing two-thirds of their games 
away, the Angels flew up into first place 
themselves for a time. The Twins, so 
promising before the season and so dis- 
mal since then, must rally in May if 
they are to rally at all- since they have 
no games with Baltimore and Detroit, 
though they do have five v\ith the White 
Sox. 

That may be the rub. I or. of all the 
ronliiui/'d 
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If it takes you forever to think of a drink 
keep the Smooth Canadian in mind. 


Even rhoso who go for 
tnlly drinks like 
Seagram’s VO. at first sip. 
That's because VO. does 
what no other whisky can. 

It defines smooth once and 
for all. Light? Of course. 

So keep the name V.O. right 
on the tip of you r tongue. 
Known by the 
company it keeps 
Seagram’s t / 

Canadian \ 
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The ol' lady finally figured out what to do. 

A Volkswagen not only holds about twice as much as other station wagons 
but it's economical to keep up, too. 

(And the people in the hat next door thought she was crazy.) 






AMERICAN CHAOS eoniinuni 

teams eurrenily iiisoheil in the hot 
American League race. Ciiicago is itie 
one for whom the month of May could 
be most critical. I'hc White So\ have got 
to use the month to their advantage, a 
thingjhev certainK did not do last year 
when the club tumbled into Sink City. 
That terrible month destroyed Chicago's 
season, and the team failed to draw a 
million people to Coiniskey Park for the 
second time in 16 years. 

A year ago at this lime the White So\ 
looked like the genuine contenders ev- 
eryonccvpccted them to be.Tlie team had 
rolled ihrovigh spring training wiili the 
best record in the majors and had been 
particularly impressisc m exhibitions 
against .American League teams, win- 
ning 10 of II games. .Although Cleve- 
land and Baltimore had both lumped «'tT 
to spectacular starts, the Son also played 
cseellently and entered May only 2'/z 
games out of tirst place. Then everything 
went had. Lacing a hniia) schedule, in- 
cluding games against Baltimore. ( leve- 
land. Minnesota. Detroit. Boston and 
their old nemesis, the A ankees. ( hicago 
won only nme of 27 games and toppled 
to seventh place. Though the sehediilc 
is just as tough this May. the W hue Sos 
say things will be dilfereni. 

Had a casual baseball fan been asked 
last year to name the key players for the 
Willie Sos. he would have said Pete 
Ward. Ciarv Peters. Ron Nansen, I loyd 
Robinstin. Hoyt Wilhelm. Smoky Bur- 
gess. Well, the Sox did not have W ilhelm 
at all in May. because he was out with a 
broken linger. Hansen stepped on a base- 
ball. got a ruptured disk anil was gone 
for the entire season. Ward sulTcred a 
hernia. Peters strained a muscle in liis 
pitching arm. Lloyd Robinson, who had 
hatted .40X in April, hit a ball ofi' his 
fool, and that was about the last thing 
he hit all year. Burgess, the line pinch 
hitler, went 0 for 1 1 . and .lohn Romano, 
the catcher vs ho was supposed to drive 
in runs, was out with the Hu. Stretched 
over a full season, those injuries would 
have licen enough lo knock any eonicnd- 
er out of a pennant race, and Chicago 
had them all in May. 

The White Sox had to stvviggk to tin- 
ish fourth, even (hough only .Minnesota 
had a belter record after the middle of 
the season. Vet. despite every thing. Man- 
ager Hddie Stanky built a spectacular 
running attack that tripled Chicago's 
stolen-basc total from the year before. 
The pennant-winning Cio-Cio Sos of 


1959 stoic 1 1. I bases, but tbeCioing No- 
wherc Sos of 1966 got 153; two players. 
Rookie of the Year Tommie Agee and 
Don Buford, accounted for 95 of those. 
Tlusy car the Sos are stealing bases again, 
and now Hansen is hack in good health. 
Ward is driving in runs and Peters is 
pitehing beautifully. This time the W'hiie 
Sos seem ready for May. 

Among Siivnky's big blessings is a pair 
of young outlicklcrs who have been ab- 
sohilelv spectacular. It is vital for the 
White Sos to have good oullielders be- 
cause of the si/e of Comiskey Park. In 
Agee and Ken Berry (.vir cuicr) they 
have twovoungsters who can gallop iniu 
the gap' to siulTsiire doubles and triples 
into their gloves. Agee. 24. surpassed 
Virtually every one of his minor league 
tigures when he leaehcil the majors and 
Chicago got him in a complicated three- 
cornered trade with Kansas City and 
Cleveland before the 1965 season. During 
his liist spring training with the Sos. 
•Agee struck out 10 straight times, but .Al 
l.ope/, who was then managing, and 
Cicneral Manager Ld Short were im- 
pressed by his speed, the great catches 
he made and the way he resembled W illie 
Mays when he ran out from under his 


cap. They also thoughi they had a regu- 
lar center (iclder in Berry, a year older 
and a rookie himself. But. as the team 
came north from I lorida. the problem 
ofhav mg two center lielders disappeared 
in the dust of C lark Grithlh Park in 
Charlotte. N.C .. when .Agee slid head- 
long into a catcher and broke his hand 
for the third lime in four years. Reluc- 
tantly. the W hile Sox sent him down to 
Indianapolis, where .Agee hit only .226. 

Berry showed that he could play cen- 
ter held esircmely well, but he did not 
hit; in 157 games with the W hiie Sos he 
balled only .2|g. "He's a fine outfield- 
er." Mayo Smith, ihcn u scoui for (he 
A ankees. had said in the spring, ‘•but he 
can be pitched to. The pitchers can get 
him out by keeping everything on (he 
otilsKfc of (be plaie." 

So. in spring (raining of 1966. .Agee 
shrugged otT that minor league baiting 
average and took over the centcr-lieid 
job. Berry, instead of sitting on the bench 
brooding, took an intense interest in 
watching the little things in the game. 
■■W hat he went through." says Coach 
Kcrby F-arrell. ■’must have been discour- 
aging. but he kept rooting for .Agee from 
the bench. His whole atiiiiide was tre- 
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Favor your engine with either Kendall Superb, Dual Action or 
GT 1 Racing Oil and it will favor you with less oil consumption, 
reduced wear, fewer repairs. All are refined from the richest 
100% Pennsylvania Crude Oil by exclusive Kendall processes 
and fortified with specially selected additives. All exceea car 
manufacturers’ specifications. See your Kendall Dealer TODAY. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY • BRADFORD, PENNA. 16701 

DIVISION OF WITCO CHEMICAL 



'Ij 1 dou'l .slop lisifig this slnjf, ?/iy cai 

Watch your step, when you use any of tliese three 
masculine scents from the Kings Men line-up: 
KINGS MEN— when it taLc-s more than good looks. 
THISTIX &; PLAID— when you’re on the prowl, 
l.MPF.RIAL GOLD— when caution's to tlic wind. 

KINGS MEN* 

Fine grooming aids from $1.25 
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mendous," Early in the year Sianky used 
Berry mostly tor dcTcnse, and he did not 
gel a chance to start regularly until the 
season was almost a third over. Agee 
stayed in center, and Berry shifted be- 
tween left and right depending on the 
ball park, and that's what they still do. 
”1 do not believe that if a man is a goivd 
right fielder he must play right Held all 
the time,” Sianky says. "Berry is our 
best right Hcldcr. but in Yankee Stadi- 
um I like to use him in left sometimes, be- 
cause that's the tough field there. Either 
way. it's a thrill tt> watch Berry and Agee 
play in the outfield logeihcr. because 
both of them can catch balls that other 
outlielders wouldn't get close to.” 

Playing regularly, Berry learned to hit 
pitches on the outside of the plate, and 
his average rose to .271. second to Agee 
on the team. He also became a good hit- 
and-run man and a sound base runner. 
This spring Pete Ward said of Berry, "If 
1 had to bet on a dark horse to win the 
hatting championship, it would be Ken. 
Thai's how much he improved last year." 
Last week Berry was hilling ,352. 

As for /Tgec. he led <hc Sok m hauins 
average (.273), RBLs (86), homers (22), 
triples, doubles, runs scored, times hit by 
pitcher, slugging percentage, total bases 
and lorn sweat shirts and vvas second to 
Buford in stolen bases. He says, "I-iven 
though my statistics in the minors were 
not great. I knew that I could play in the 
major leagues. 1 knew that when the lime 
came I'd be able to pul cveryihing lo- 
gelher. 1 prefer to play center field be- 
cause when ihe ball comes off the bat I 
canjust goand get it. 1 don't have tovvor- 
ry so much about running into fences." 

Some Chicago fans worry about Agee 
and Berry running into each other, but 
they work together smoothly m the out- 
field. They are usually close to one an- 
other in the batting order, too. One or 
the other of them always seems to be on 
base, which is good, since Berry and Agee 
are going to have to play vital roles for 
the White Sox this month if the team is 
to come out of May in pennant shape. 
Beyond Baltimore, Minnesota and De- 
troit there are eight games with Bill Rig- 
ney's California Angels, and that should 
be interesting. The other day Sianky 
said. ■’There are nice-guy managers, se- 
rious managers and television managers. 
The serious managers are like Alvin Dark 
and me. The television managers arc guys 
like Bill Rigney." 

Should be very interesting. end 
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Ask the man 
who drives one 
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“Churchill Downs is like a county fair back home," says 
Oklahoma-born Paul Davis. "Only it’s more supercharged. 
Racing at Saratoga is elegant, almost exclusive. At Chur- 
chill Downs there's much more happening. It's like a circus." 
Davis, one of today's rising young painters, went to Louis- 
ville for Sports Illustrated last May to record the im- 
pressions that appear on the following pages. “A week be- 
fore the Derby." he recalls, “people start pouring into the 
city from all over the country— movie stars, politicians, 
college students, cowboys, gamblers. There's one guy I 
seem to sec at every track I've been to — in a cowboy hat and 
a big tic (below). He's one of a hard-core group you find 
at Aqueduct, Santa Anita, 
anywhere. They’re serious 
gamblers, horse gamblers. 

They don't bet on anything 
else. Other people in Louis- 
ville can't seem to stop gam- 
bling, At every party there 
are card games or other 
things to bet on. That's one 
of the fascinating aspects of 
the week, all the gambling. 

You don't have to join in 
to enjoy it. but it's more fun 
if you do. At the track, there 
arc always lots of girls 
around, just standing there, 
self-conscious, waiting to be 
seen, like this one (oppo- 
site). She said she was a 
movie starlet, and she was 
disappointed that nobody 
recognized her. Outside the 


jockeys' room there arc always beautiful girls standing 
around, too. Beautiful and blonde and always tall. The 
reason for the dark colors I've used is that when you come 
in out of the bright sun to the betting windows under the 
grandstand it is dark. Actually. I can’t say why I use cer- 
tain colors. It's just a feeling. I can’t explain it. There's 
no time to sketch all this, of course. I work with a camera 
and color film. That way 1 can put myself where I want 
to be. Later 1 organize the pictures and compose the ideas 
for the paintings. Not right away — 1 like to let the ideas 
sift through. I painted the big scene (pages 38 and i9) in the 
form of a scroll, trying to show how at the same lime 
that you’re looking at the 
picture you're rolling it up 
—that’s how fast the Derby 
is over with. All week long 
it's been building up, and 
then it’s all over in two min- 
utes. On Derby Day people 
start arriving in early morn- 
ing. Soon most of them are 
so crowded together they 
can't even see the t.-ack. and 
only a few can tell which 
horse wins. It's an astound- 
ing sight. Before the Derby 
the band plays My Old Ken- 
tucky Home and everybody 
stands up and sings. Then 
they all rush back to place a 
few more bets. Two minutes 
and it’s all over. The end of 
the rainbow (page 40) for 
some. The happy ending." 
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THE DERBY 


A TIME 
FOR 
LOOKING 
BACK 


When members of ihc palieni Churchill 
Downs staff uet around to picking up 
the bodies and sweeping up the shattered 
minl-julep tumblers this Saturday eve- 
ning. the chances arc that they will pause 
and wearily note. '‘Well, that was Da- 
mascus' Derby ." On his record, Damas- 
cus will certainly go to the post as the 
favorite. And when he steps out on the 
Downs strip under colors, his presence 
will evoke a sweep of memories among 
knowing .spectators. 

It was 37 years ago that Bclair Stud's 
red-dotted white silks first appeared on 
Derby Day. Before the day was over. 
Jockey fcarle Sande had won the 56th 
Kentucky Derby on Oallani box. who 
went on to triumph in both the I’reak- 
ness and the Belmont Stakes. Seven 
more times Bclair was represented in the 
Derby, and twice more Bclair won 
with Omaha in 1935 and Johnstown in 
1939. 

Twelve years ago this week, the colors 
appeared in one of the most memora- 
ble of all Derbies. Back for a last try 
for the William Woodward family came 
venerable old Sunny Jim 1 it/simmons. 
and with him Jockey Ldd:e Arcaro, 
aboard the hero of the bast, tempera- 
mental but talented Nashua, Sunny .Inn 
and Arcaro figured that the horse they 
had to beat was Summer Tan It was not 
until the turn for home with Nashua 
running second and Summer Tan third 
— that they and everyone else realized 
that the leader, an underrated chestnut 
from California with the incongruous 
name of Swaps, was in front to stay. 
Arcaro and Mr. b it/, masters of their re- 
spective trades, had been fairly whipped 
by an upcoming group of horsemen- 
Jockey Bill Shoemaker and the owner- 


trainer team of cowboys Rex bllsworth 
and Mesh Tenney. 

Before their racing careers ended. 
Nashua and Swaps did more to popular- 
ize racing in the U.S. than any other 
Thoroughbreds since Native Dancer. 
-After their famous match race, which 
was won by Nashua, Sunny /im fefi - 
he did so to his dying day — that he. 
zkrearo and Nashua had vindicated the 
Bclair colors by beating the upstart 
W'esterners. 

This week, with no Ellsworth horse in 
the Derby and with Arcaro a member of 
the CBS television team, the whitc-and- 
red-dot silks will, ironically, be worn by 
Shoemaker, who will be trying to win 
his fourth Derby with Damascus, Gone 
arc both William Woodwards, senior 
and junior. With taciturn, coolly profes- 
sional brank W'hitelcy training in the 
place of Mr f'itz, the Belair silks now 
run in the name of the elder Woodward's 
daughter, Edith Bancroft, whose hus- 
band Tom is a New York textile-manu- 
facturing executive. Mrs. Bancroft has 
been a lover of horses all her life, but she 
will be obliged to watch this Derby on 
television twith the aid of Eddie Ar- 
caro) because of illness. 

rhere arc other ironies in ihis 93rd 
Derby. For example, Damascus' sire is 
Sword Dancer; when Shoemaker won 
his second Derby in 1959 he was on 
Tomy Lee, who beat Sword I3anccr by 
a nose. The blood of Nashua is here, 
too- m his son. Diplomat Way, who 
won last week's Blue Grass Slakes at 
Keeneland. binally. just as Nashua ear- 
ned the hopes of the East against Swaps. 
Damascus faces anoihcr powerful west- 
ern invader in Ruken. He gave indica- 
tions of brilliance at Santa -\niia and 
has acquired an army of new fans since 
moving to Kentucky and winning the 
Spendthrift Ruken is owned by Pasa- 
dena Horseman I.ou Rowan (except for 
a quarter share that belongs to Minne- 
apolis Investment Banker Wheelock 
W'hiiney). trained by Clyde Turk ;md 
ridden by F ernando .Mvarez 
No horse is a sure Derby bet, bui Da- 
mascus' finishing power in the Wood 
Memorial stands out as the best example 
of late running seen this spring. Thai is 
what i,s required in the l>erbv, more than 
m any of the milc-and-an-cighih tests 
that precede this classic Diplomat Wav 


looked good enough in w inning the Blue 
Grass, but he has been inconsistent for 
most of his career. At Keeneland he and 
Jockey John .Sellers had the lead to 
Ihcmscives. and they set a slow pace in 
order to assure a respectable linish But 
in the Derby they are not going to con- 
trof the pace. Some horse is surefy going 
to run a lightning three quarters, and it 
is not likely that Diplomat W'ay will 
enjoy extending himself after that. 1-ike 
his sire, Nashua, this coll can be guiliy 
of using his head too much. Second to 
Diplomat Way in ihe Blue Grass was 
John Galbreath's Proud Clarion, who 
may be the sleeper of the whole lot. Vic- 
tory would be the sweetest satisfaction 
for his trainer. Loyd ( Bool CJenlry. after 
Boo's misfortunes w ith Grausiark a year 
ago. Third was Gentleman James, who 
might be one of those who runs laic but 
not well enough. Fourth-tinishing .Suc- 
cessor had an excuse a poor start. But 
how many sons of Bi'ld Ruler, for all 
the terror they inspire in sprints, relish 
10 furlongs? 

In last week's Stepping Stone at 
Churchill Downs. Ruken was clearly the 
class, coming from fourth in the lield of 
SIX to win, pulling away, by two and a 
half lengths. After this seven-furlong 
prep he continued on to a mile and an 
eighth in 1:51 I 5, It was a good sh<iw 
Dr. Isby closed well to be second, while 
Calumet Farm's Baloiif look third. Oth- 
ers who are likely to get to the Derby 
post this week include Cool Reception. 
z\sk The Fare. Dawn Glory. Lightning 
Orphan, I leld Master and Patrice Ja- 
cobs' Reason to Mail. Only the last has 
a chance against Damascus or Ruken. 

Picking Derby winners may be a risky 
business, but it is part of the Derby tra- 
dition Omens and hunches arc always 
in the air. I ast week, for example, on 
his lirsi day at Churchill Downs since 
he came from California in I95S to 
watch Silky Sullivan. 1 on Rowan was 
all smiles as he said. "Well. I've got my 
omen. On the way here mv plane stopped 
at Nashville, and that's the name of 
Ruken's sire." If that's the way Lou 
Rowan wants to play, on mv lirsi day 
in Kentucky this year the car-rental 
people turned over a new car to me. It 
didn't have any dots, but it was red 
and white 

W'miiniv Towik 
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HIS MAJESTY, 
THE LEADFOOT 


A thoroughly modern sportsman-monarch, King Hussein of Jordan 
hopes to lead backward elements of his country into the present 
by the force of his example. The King's athletic range is unusually 
wide, and his skills are impressive by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


S himmering in the noon sun. the 
road twisied downward in tight lit- 
tJe arcs, disappearing behind a stand of 
frothy shrub, reappearing again along 
the rim of a rocky precipice and then 
vanishing from sight in the canyon far 
below. Beyond stretched the great green 
Rift Valley. A light bree/e blew through 
the open-sided tent in which I sat high 
on a mouniam in the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan. The wind lifted .swirls of 
sand from beneath thick Persian carpets 
and rutiled the flowing Arab headdresses 
of the guards who stood along the flag- 
lined road, in the intermission between 
the fifth and sixth events of the Royal 
Jordanian Automobile Club's second 
annual hill climb, an orchestra in scar- 


let-and-black uniforms played a Rodgers 
and Hart medley. A soldier kept rhythm 
with hi.s fingers on the barrel t)f a ma- 
chine gun lucked beneath his arm. Sud- 
denly the voice of the race announcer 
interrupted the music. 

“The next event,” he said, “is for 
Clrand Touring and sports cars from 
1,601 to 2,000 cc. The first car in this 
event is No. 51. Car No. 51 w ill be driven 
by His Majesty. King Hussein.” 

[ had traveled 10.000 miles to observe 
the legendary “boy king” who. since as- 
suming the throne in 1953 at the age of 
18. had survived five assassination at- 
tempts and countless other plots against 
his life, had confounded political skep- 
tics by retaining his crown and, indeed. 


had made Jordan one of the most power- 
ful and influential countries in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Hussein also had become the world's 
most visible royal sportsman, a lover of 
fast cars, fast planes, any fast action; 
not merely an accomplished athlete but 
a daredevil who sought out danger, who 
swam, scuba-dived, water-skied and 
raced Arabian stallions across the des- 
ert. jets across the skies and everything 
from Go Karts to motorcycles around 
the tracks. It was this aspect of the King 
that had brought me to Jordan for a 
firsthand look, and I was not disappoint- 
ed in what 1 saw. 

When [ met Hussein earlier he was pre- 
paring his Porsche 9 1 1 sports car for the 
hill climb. He extricated himself from 
beneath the hood and wiped the grease 
from hi.s hand.s. “Welcome to Jordan.” 
he said, taking my hand in his. “I hope 
you will enjoy my country as much as I 
have enjoyed yours.” 

Hussein's build was powerful and 
muscular, his shoulders broad, his back 
straight. His black hair, cropped short, 
was flecked with gray. In the fashion of 
most Middle Eastern men, he wore a 
mustache. - 

Now from the tent on the mountain- 
top one could see a tiny silver bullet. 
Car No. 5 1, on the narrow road. The car 
slid around a curve, disappeared behind 
a stand of pine trees, rocketed out the 
other side and into another curve, U 


THE MANY ROLES OF JORDAN'S ATHLETIC KING 



look the turn al niaxiinuni speed, clear- 
ing a guardrail by inches. The noise oF 
the engine greu louder as the Porsche 
neared the end i>f the course. Hussein 
downshifted into the last tight hairpin. 
One car had already cracked up there, 
and several more had come close. 

Car 51 took the hairpin wide, hug- 
ging the outside to midiurn, then slam- 
ming across the corner wiih a screech 
of tires. It skidded sideways and picked 
up speed again as it came out of the 
turn onto the slraightawav. \Viih a last 
burst of power it roared across the lin- 
ish line. Hussein had made the lop speed 
of the morning. 

The Porsche came to a stop at the 
grandstand. Suddenly the roadway was 
titled with people, until ear and driver 
were surrounded by a cheering, clapptng 
mob. People reached out to touch the 
while shirt, the brown arm. 

"The customs of eeniuries change 
slowly." Hussein commented later. "One 
docs not persuade a man to abandon his 
donkey by telling him that wheels arc 
better. One shows him. Races such as 
these give prestige to driving and new 
heroes to the villages. The Automobile 
Club is now leaching thousands of 
youngsters to drive. I hcy will work hard 
to have cars of their ow n someday. More 
cars mean more roads. More roads 
mean more louri.sts, cheaper trucking, 
better communications, closer unilica- 
tion of the country. 


"Statesmen alone do not .set the pat- 
tern of progress. In a young country 
such as ours the sportsman's role can be 
a major one." 

Several years ago the Jordanian air 
force was having trouble inierc'-ting 
young men in flying. The King decided 
that if he learned to fly. others might, 
loo. In the course of learning, he moti- 
vated many young Jordanians to fly w uh 
him. loday Jordan's air force ha-, more 
applicanis than ii can handle, and this 
spring a royal living club was formed to 
teach civilian aviation. At its first meet- 
ing I5t) piospective piUUs showed up, 
almost half of them women- an aston- 
ishing oeeurrence in the Moslem world. 

I ncouraged by the micccss of his fly- 
ing programs. Hussein decided to try a 
similar apprtiach with horses. In this he 
had the aid and encouragement of his 
British-born w ife, who is known as Prin- 
cess Mima. 

"Although everyone associates Ara- 
bian horses with the Middle hast, pure 
.Arabians are very rare here." she said 
one day as we mspceied the royal sta- 
bles. "Many other strains have interbred 
with the Arabian, and records of blood- 
lines have been badly kept. Lven an hon- 
est breeder cannot be entirely certain 
that his Arabians are pure. But His Maj- 
esty is changing this. His goal is to make 
Jordan the breeding center of the purest. 
fincM. most beautiful Arabian horses in 
the world." 


Sweeping her arm past streamlined 
stalls and neatly fenced paddocks to 
rolling, clover-liiled meadows and thick 
groves of banana trees, Muna contin- 
ued: "We started four years ago with 
20 horses. Now we have more than UX). 
and we shall have twice that number 
next year. Already we have received 
inquiries from buyers in hurope and 
-America, which pleases His Majesty very 
much." 

What pleases His Majesty most is the 
eiHhusia.sm with which Jordanians have 
accepted his advancement of water 
sports. As recently as live years ago 
women in Jordan rarely swam al all, and 
never in the presence of men. Today 
most of the country's young, educated 
women boast a beach bag of bikinis. 
In the capital city of Amman, the Jor- 
dan Intercontinental hotel opened its 
large outdoor pool to local residents two 
years ago on a membership basis. No- 
body expected many swimmers, hut the 
response was heavy and membership 
this season had to be cut off at 5(H) fam- 
ilies. Pools are now turning up at private 
homes, schools and clubs. 

.Swimming has become such a status 
symbol these days that people are even 
taking dips in the Dead Sea, which most 
Arabs swore off centuries ago. Its water 
is 25'; salt, as compared with 3.5' ; in 
the ocean, is not drinkable, supports 
no lish life and its remarkable buoyancy 
makes swimming impossible. romuuifd 




Hussein's enihusiiisms include moiorcyeling. 
sky diving, riding (and improving (he 
Arab breed), siirling. lishing in ihc 
Red Sea (ihercby allraciing tourist 
anglers) and piloting jci planes. 
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None of these things has changed, but 
Jordan’s attitude toward the Dead Sea 
has. Hy the use of clever resort promo- 
tion. borrowed from some of Hussein's 
favorite Mediterranean haunts, the 
very characteristics that once turned 
away the Arabs arc now pulling in the 
tourists - and tourists are what Jordan 
is most interested in today. 

During iny visit the new, air-condi- 
tioned Dead Sea Hotel on the north 
shore was jammed with German. Austri- 
an, Fnglish, Italian and French tourists. 
not to mention tjuile a few Jordanians. 
The sea was as sally as ever, but that 
kept nobody out of it. 1 gave it a try. 
and after a few minutes in the water 
felt a strange prickling sensation on my 
arms. My skin seemed to be covered 
with an invisible residue that was both 
oily and gritty. I found it impossible to 
submerge. When I got my shoulders un- 
der. my legs popped up. When I got one 
arm under, the other arm popped up. 
Moating or my back gave me the ceric 
sensation of resting upon an invisible 
air mattress just beneath the surface I 
cannot say that i swam in the Dead Sea. 
but it was some of the most interesting 
nonswimming 1 have ever done. 

"To really swim." Hussein said, "you 
must come to Aqaba." 

■Modern Aqaba, the center of water 
sports in Jordan, is a 19-mile strip of 
palm-fringed coast on the northeastern 
arm of the Red Sea. It is almost entirely 
Hussein's brainchild. Until recently the 
trip down from Amman was brutal. The 
decrepit Hcja/. railway faltered and died 
in the desert long before it reached the 
.sea. The only other route was the old 
Kings Highway, a tortuous trail across 
desert and mountain that left the travel- 
er too weary to do more than conicm- 
plate the horrors of the return trip. 

First Hussein made Aqaba accessible 
by building a 220-mile superhighway be- 
tween Amman and Aqaba, cutting the 
normal driving time from 16 hours to 
under live. The King himself makes it in 
ihrce hours. 

When I made the trip niy driver used 
a somewhat lighter foot on the gas pedal. 
It was dark when we came down out of 
the mountains to the sea. In the di.s- 
lance luindrcds of lights from the Israeli 
city of Eilat twinkled beyond the no 
man's land between the two countries. 

At the water's edge wc stopped at a 
long, low st'jcco-and-stone ranch house. 
The driver motioned me to wail as he 


disappeared into a small courtyard. In 
minutes he was back, followed by a boy 
who unloaded my bags and nodded me 
toward the lirst of several small build- 
ings on the sandy beach. 

The buildings were also of stone and 
stucco, with the sleek styling of Mianii 
Beach hotel units, the kind that rent 
for SI 50 a day in sea.son. 

It was almost 9 o'clock and I had no 
idea whether dinner had been served, 
was yet to be served or even if I was 
expected for it. 1 walked across the sand 
lo the main hoii.se. ivhich wa.s one of 
Hussein's royal palaces. There was no 
moon. The other cottages were dark and 
empty. Most of the main house was in 
shadow, but from the far end a triangle 
of light cast a golden wedge upon the 
sand. As I walked nearer 1 could hear 
voices and laughter. 1 rounded a wall 
into the midst of a swinging party. 

A good-looking blonde was Indian- 
wrcsiling a sloe-eyed Egyptian in one 
corner. Nearby, a brunede who could 
barely see through a fringe of artificial 
eyelashes was playing matador to a mus- 
cular Ferdinand. Several people were 
inrowing darts at a board on one of the 
side walls. A Nancy Sinatra record was 
playing. 

Princess Muna disengaged herself 
from the dart game. She w'as wearing 
dungarees and sipping beer from a mug 
that was decorated with the picture of 
a scuba diver. 

"M IS Majesty has not arrived yet." she 
said after greeting me. "Wc are expect- 
ing him any moment. Wouldn't you like 
10 change into something more conifon- 
ahle before dinner'.’" 

The women, including Muna's moth- 
er. were in slacks. Except for Princess 
Basma, King Hussein's 15-year-old sis- 
ter. who was home on vacation from 
Bcncnden in E-'ngland. they were all non- 
Jordanian. Pally Chamoun. the pretty 
blonde daughter-in-law of the former 
president of l.cbanon. was Australian. 
Eyelashes was American. Ihc wife of 
Prince Radd. the King's cousin and first 
chamberlain, was Swedish. Princess 
Muna's lady-in-waiting, another cousin 
of Hussein's, was an Iraqi princess, ex- 
iled from her country since the 195H 
revolution. Muna and her mother were 
solidly E.ngli.sh. 

It was 11 when Hussein arrived, look- 
ing very much like a work-weary com- 
muter after a late train ride. His rum- 
pled shirt was open at the collar and his 


lie was askew. He tossed his jacket on 
the back of a chair and kissed Muna 
lightly on both cheeks. 

"There is time for one game before 
dinner." he said, rolling up his shirt 
sleeves and selecting a set of darts. A 
servant brought him a beer, "That's 
what I need,” he said. "Now let's toss 
to see who shoots first" He lost the loss 
but won the game easily. 

Dinner was as informal as the pre- 
liminaries. The fare at this and all meals 
was predominantly Continental. It was 
served family .sty'lc from overflowing 
platters set on the long dining room ta- 
ble. His Majesty aic very little, picking 
at a small piece of chicken and a scant 
spoonful of rice, but he drank endless 
cups of lea served in small glasses and 
sweetened to the consistency of syrup. 
Twice he left the table briefly lo add 
records lo the stereo. The tunes were 
ail the latest hits. 

"The lop 10 songs reach Jordan faster 
than any country outside England.” 
former IJ.S, Ambassador Robert Barnes 
told me. "The best collection in the 
Middle hast is in the royal palace in 
Amman.” The second best collection evi- 
dently is in the royal palace at Aqaba. 

"Everything at Aqaba is informal,” 
Hussein said as wc sat under a thatched 
sunshade on the beach the next after- 
noon. It was a perfect day. The sun was 
hot but the wind blowing across the 
blue water was cool and refreshing. We 
had been water skiing all morning, tak- 
ing turns behind the boat as His Ma- 
jesty raced it back and forth along the 
shore. When it wa.s my turn, I hesitated. 
I had been on skis only twice. 10 years 
before. 

"Come tin." the King said, turning 
the wheel over to Prince Radd. "1 shall 
be your teacher" He adjusted the foot 
harness on one of the several pairs of 
skis in the bottom of the boat, tossed 
them and another pair over the side and 
jumped in after them. 1 followed. We 
bobbed side by side in the water while 
Mis Majesty separated the skis and 
showed me how (o put my feel in them. 

"Now let the tips come out of the 
water and sit back on the skis," he said, 
giving me one of the two ropes that 
had been thrown from the boat. "Keep 
your arms straight and let the boat pull 
you up. Do not try to get up yourself." 
I was rolling from side to side almost as 
badly as in the Dead Sea. 

"You are doing fine.” Hussein said. 


4-4 


"Jusl relax and lean back, il is really 
very easy. Ready?'* He called to Radd 
and the boat started up. 1 felt the rope 
tfghlcn. The pressure pulled nie forward 
for an instant. 

■‘Back, back.” Hussein said. ''I.ci 
the rope do the work. Do not pull on 
II." I recovered position, and the boat 
picked up speed. My skis came up on 
the water, sending a dshtaii of spray be- 
hind me. 

"Arms straight, that's right." the 
King shouted over ihc engine noise. 
"Very good.” He was already up on 
his skis. I was still crouched on mine. 
He moved in so that our skis were al- 
most touching, then put his hand under 
rtiy elbow. 

“Now, without bending your arms or 
leaning foiward." he said, "straighten 
your legs so that you are standing up," 

Surprisingly. I did it. I had forgotten 
how much fun it was. how invigorating 
had hcen the sensation of skimming over 
the surface in a spray of wake and foam. 
■'Nothing to it." His Vlajesty grinned. 
"Soon you will be an expert." 

There was no gucsiion that he was 
nor that he was thoroughly enjoying the 
sport. He was also an excellent teacher. 
He showed me how to control direction 
and speed, how to make turns and how 
to cross in and out over the wake. We 
made half a do/en runs, paralleling the 
shore for several miles on each. We 
skied past sheltered coves where tiny, 
laieen-nggcd fishing boats rocked on the 
water, past (ankers loading and unload- 
ing at the docks, past long stretches of 
sparkling .sand beaches and stands of 
dark green date palms, bach time we 
passed the new rcsori hotel two miles 
south of the palace, Miiibalhcrs waved 
in greeting. The King called to Radd, 
The boat headed toward shore, turning 
linally in a wide circle 

"Let the rope go." Hvisscm shouted. 
He discarded his and 1 did the same. We 
skimmed toward shore, propelled only 
by our own momentum, until we lost 
.speed and our skis sank slowly beneath 
the surface. We came to a stop in the 
middle of a group of bathers and the 
King shook hands with all of them. He 
obviously enjoyed the cneoiinlcr and 
seemed completely unmindful of the se- 
eurily risks involved 

"Four years ago there was nothing 
here but a few fishing huts.” Hussein 
said, "Fverything you sec the docks, 
the resort, the city itself, is new. This is 
••onli/iuriJ 
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only ihe beginning. Soon there will be 
several more hotels, restaurants, facto- 
ries. perhaps a casino. Wc have a unique 
climate. Surprisingly dry. Always cool 
because of the wind. In winter, when 
the Mediterranean is too cold for swim- 
ming. the water at Aqaba is still warm 
and pleasant. 

’"Water skiing has become so popular 
that the Cypress Gardens ski team has 
come here from Florida twice to put on 
exhibitions that attracted attention 
throughout the Middle East. We have 
also had considerable attention recent- 
ly from scuba divers, who say Aqaba’s 
reefs and corals are some of the most 
interesting in the world. Our average 
underwater visibility year round is 60 
feet — often much more. Few waters 
can claim anything like that." 

"What about fish?" I asked. 

’’I am sure there arc many." Hussein 
said, ’’but we know little about them." 

I le was clearly fascinated by the subject 
and asked countless questions about 
waters I had fished, about bait, tackle, 
techniques. At cocktails on the patio 
before dinner that evening he brought 
out reference books on game fish to 
identify various catches he had made at 
Aqaba. His biggest was a wahoo, but it 
was not by any means the largest fish 
taken at Aqaba. 

Just a month before, several Jordani- 
ans were hand-lining offshore when they 
were ■’charged." as they tell it. by a mon- 
ster many times the size of their small 
boat. Terrified, they emptied a machine 
gun into it. 

I never did find out why they were fish- 
ing with a machine gun and thought it 
impolite to ask. The monster proved to 
be a whale shark 30 feet long and weigh- 
ing more than 21.000 pounds. Whale 
sharks are nonaggressive creatures that 
feed on plankton, not people, and it is 
unlikely that this one intended any harm. 
But after seeing the King's photographs 
of it 1 can understand the natives' alarm. 

More intriguing than whale sharks, 
however, was the possibility of billfish 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. Several natives 
reported seeing fish that might have been 
marlin. One even identified a marlin in 
a fish book as the same fish he had 
watched finning on the surface. 

"Look at these.” the King said, pro- 
ducing three artificial baitfish for my 
scrutiny. They were about 12 inches 
long, made of a pliable plastic that was 
lifelike in feel and appearance. Two 
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hooks were embedded in Ihcir bodies. 
They looked exactly like the mackerel 
1 had baited marlin with in the Bahamas. 

All three bad been hit by fish. One 
was severed smoothly in the center. Its 
rear half was gone. The other two had 
sharp, clean breaks as if they had been 
sliced with a razor. There were no jagged 
edges or ridges such as would be made 
by the teeth of a wahoo or barracuda, 
There was a strong possibility they had 
been made by billfish. With new baits 
and proper rigs, we might have a chance 
of hooking one. 

Eager to try. Hussem started gather- 
ing gear in a shed on the palace grounds. 
Surfhoard.s and water skis lined one 
wall. Outboard motors and a boat en- 
gine took up another. Rods and reels 
were stacked in one comer alongside 
oars, paddles, gaffs and various other 
poles. There were cardboard boxes of 
wires, leaders, lines, hooks and sinkers. 
The place looked like the stockroom of 
L. 1.. Bean. 

We poked through boxes and bags of 
ctjuipment, selecting what we thought 
wc might need. Then wc returned to the 
dining room and spread the materials 
on the table. With a needle, nylon thread 
and a pair of pliers. I began sewing up 
the rents in two of the three artificial 
fish. If they worked once, they might 
work again. 

Surprisingly, the makeshift repair held 
up under several strikes on subsequent 
days but did not. alas, put a billfish in 
our boat. Nevertheless. I am sure that 
there arc big fish at Aqaba, fish that will 
be caught when someone goes after them 
scientifically and systematically. 

In the matter of hunting. Hussein's 
goal is different; it is not to exploit a new 
sport but to protect an ancient one. Un- 
fortunately. in Jordan and in most of 
the Middle East, the Arab has for gen- 
erations considered any creature that 
moved fair game— be it songbird or baby 
antelope. Occasionally he killed for food. 
More often he killed simply to kill. In 
the early daysofhis reign, Hussein added 
his own royal refinement to the ‘■sport”. 
He used a helicopter, firing from the 
craft as it hovered low over a herd of 
gazelles. 

Several years ago there was a picture 
in these pages of a smiling, triumphant 
Hussein returning from the chase with 
several carcasses dangling beneath his 
helicopter. 

"His Majesty's attitude toward game 
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and hunting ha^ nuilurcd considerably 
since then." one of his incimales said. 
"It is hard to believe that he could ac- 
tually have taken part in such activity." 

Hussein is now wary of any publicity 
about his hunting, but he still enjoys 
the more conventional modes of shoot- 
ing. One of my most pleasant days as 
hib guest was spent hunting quad in the 
wheat fields of the upper Jt>rdan Valley. 
The quail sscrc legally in season, and 
the shooting was strictly regulated by- 
law. 

.Such laws were established only last 
year, when Hussein organized a royal 
hunting club specifically to formulate 
and enforce them. Indiscriminate shoot- 
ing of birds and animals is now out- 
lawed. All hunters are required to have 
licenses, with the fees set aside for re- 
plenishing w ildlife and habitat. All game 
IS protected, either entirely or where 
populations warrant, as in the case of 
the quail we Ininted. by sensible season 
and bag limits. 

While this program cannot undo the 
damage of generations, it has pnnided 
the impetus for a broad-scale conserva- 
tion project that is unique in the Middle 
Fast. As part of the program the King 
recently set aside three vast areas as na- 
tional parks, and they are well worth 
visiting. With Hussein as lour guide 
they were fascinating. 

Azraq. 70 miles cast of the capital, 
is a wet. green, palm-filled oasis in the 
center of I, .^00 square miles of barren 
rock desert, where thousands of mal- 
lards, pintails and teals winter and where 
more than 200 species of birds make 
their home. Petra is an incredible city 
of Slone, where one can prowl through 
caves and castles cut into the rock or 
sift through eroded mounds of sand- 
stone for the bits and pieces of ancient 
pottery that are everywhere. W'adi 
Rumm Is a starkly beautiful, surrealistic 
sandscape where the Medouin tribes still 
pilch their long, black tents and race 
their camels on the desert floi'r. 

■'ll is important tt' Jordan that wc 
preserve these deserts and what remains 
of our wiklhre,'' Hussein said, "but it 
is important also that we preserve the 
traditions of the desert people. This, 
loo. comes within the meaning of con- 
servation. 

"The ways of the desert will vanish 
as swiftly as the gazelles if we do not 
take measures to protect them as we now 
protect our game." end 
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On the Sunday afternoons he 
spends in Claremont. Calif, at 
his parents' home. Bob .SeaRren, 
the U S. pole-vault ehampion, 
usually skateboards vsiih his 
brother (SI. Feb. 20) on the 
six-mile concrete vsall (hut runs 
down the side of Mount Baldy. 
Three weeks ago Seagren was 
doing a handstand on a skate- 
board at 30 mph when he lost 
control, and in (he crash landing 
that followed he tore some mus- 
cles in his right shoulder The 
following Saturday at the USC- 
Stanford meet he tried using 
cortUonc to kill the pain but fell 
while practicing and hurt the 
shoulder again. Against Oregon 
last weekend Seagren took only 
one jump— 15 feet 6 inchc,s 
but it was good enough to win. 

The British royal family, long 
entertained by horses, last week 
invited one to the palace St, 
James's, (hat is, not Bucking- 
ham. The purpose of the party, 
which honored the Grand Na- 
tional winner Foinavon. was to 
publicize a new race meeting to 
be held at Ascot next Septem- 
ber for the benefit of cancer re- 
.search. Three hundred guests, 
including (he Duchess of Kent. 


the Duke of Dcsonshirc and (he 
Earl of Halifax, attended. With 
his royal cnir^ to society now 
established, Foinavon will make 
the rounds of pony shows and 
carnivals, drumming up interest 
in the charity meeting. He will 
be accompanied, as he was at 
the palace {hehw). by Jockey 
John Buckingham, his trainer. 
John Kempton (in hat) and his 
pet nanny goal. 

l ike so many big-lcaguc base- 
ball players, Charlie Brown and 
Lucy are taking up golf, not in 
the comic strip Pfunuts but in 
the privacy of San Francisco's 
Lake Merced Golf & Country 
Club. The Charlie Brown-Lucy 
Tournament, to be held June 8 
for the bencfii of the visually 
handicapped, is open to hus- 
bands and wives who are willing 
to put up the S50 entry fee per 
person — and put up with each 
other's gol f. The creator of Char- 
lie Brown. Cartoonist Charles 
Schulz, a fivc-handicapper with 
a backyard par-3 course of his 
own, says l.ucy wasa good golf- 
er in the early days of the com- 
ic strip. "She was actually win- 
ning a women's tournament," 
he recalls, "when she had to go 


home to take her afternoon nap. 
Lucy had enough worries with- 
out golf. I decided she and Char- 
lie Brown would sulTcrwith base- 
ball. I .suffer with golf." 

Also hooked on golf, but at con- 
siderably greater expense, is 
Dean Martin, who is heading 
a group that is building a SI 5 
million private club m a canyon 
near Beverly Hills. "When we 
finish the job," says Golf Archi- 
tect Robert Trent .tones, who 
has piled up almost as much 
money as dirt in his career, "we 
will be out ol business. People 
will knov. we are too expensive." 
The floor of the canyon must be 
lifted and some 270 million cubic 
feet of earth shifted to make the 
7.000-yard course. There will be 
four duplicate par-3 holes to 
eliminate delays on short holes 
and moving sidewalks for those 
among the club's sw inging mem- 
bership who tire easily. 

It is 48 years since Avery Brun- 
dage competed in track and field 
events, but the 79-year-old head 
of the Olympics agreed to don 
shorts and jersey at an amateur 
Rugby match last week in Paris, 
and demonstrated his athletic 
prowess. He threw the discus 48 
feet and worked out on the cin- 
der track. Then he tried kicking 
a Rugby ball. "It's the first time 
I've ever touched one," he said. 
"I think it is a little late for me 
to start playing Rugby." 

A marathon high-stakes poker 
game, which was played nightly 
for four months on the set of 
C asino Royak. had a cast that 
included rival James Bonds 
Woody .Mien and Scan Con- 
nery— Yves Montand. I oe M.ar- 
vin. William Saroyan and Sid- 
ney Poitier. Keeping a poker 
face. Allen, whom the losers 
have identified as a nonloser, cs- 
limalcs that an average pot was 
S500 "We played with English 
pounds," says the comedian, 
"and it wasn't always easy to 
figure." He did, however, admit 
to buying several English suits 
with his winnings. How many? 


"Oh. you know how it is. ' he 
says, "you go to a tailor and you 
say 'I'll take this. I'll take that.' 
I really didn't stop to count." 

Twelve years ago. after making 
(he memorable catch that saved 



the World Series for Brooklyn, 
a jubilant Sandy Amoros 
iuhvve) said, "Lucky, lucky. I'm 
so lucky." Since then, Sandy has 
been anything but lucky. Last 
Thursday he arrived in Miami 
on a Freedom Flight from Cuba. 
He was penniless, bald and 30 
pounds lighter than when he 
played for Brooklyn. On a trip 
to Havana in 1962 to visit his 
wife and daughter, he was de- 
tained by the Cuban government 
and Castro drew up a contract 
for Amoros to manage Cuba's 
national baseball team. The out- 
fielder refused. "I told them 'no' 
and that got them mad." he says. 
"They would not let me leave." 
His $30,000 ranch and his car 
were confiscated, and he could 
not gel a job. "But I am here 
now. and that is good." said 
Sands on his arrival in Miami. 
"Maybe I'll try baseball again," 

Chris Chatavvny. who paced 
Roger Bannister to the first sub- 
four-minutc mile, is a pacemak- 
er again this time in education. 

' Named Leader of the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority, he will 
supervise the curriculum of 
London schools. "I am opposed 
to (he application of rigid dog- 
ma and to the imposition of uni- 
formity." he says. 
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PRO BASKETBALL / Frank Deford 


The waiting made it sweeter 

Alex Hannum and Wilt Chamberlain began to build toward an NBA 


title nearly four years ago. They I 

laic in the si\lh game at the Cow 
^ Palace, with San hrancisco moving 
along seven, 10 and then 12 points in 
front of Philadelpltia. the chill surmise 
grew: Wilt Cliamberlain um-r would 
be a winner, Ho and his 76ers had de- 
throned the Celtics, bul they were falling 
apart before ihe Warriors. The day be- 
fore. back home, the 76ers had shot 3 for 
17 in the last quarter and lost the ball 
nine times, to blow a 97-84 lead. I«’se 
disgracefully and be forced to go west 
again, ahead 3-2. And now they were far 
behind- A win and a lied series and the 
Warriors would come east for the linal 
gamewiih momentum and youth intheir 
favor. It was as if Philadelphia merely 
had been assigned the ta.sk of shepherd- 
ing the championship from one dynasty 
to a team that would start another. 


Inally won it, with a different team 

And then late in the third period, rely- 
ing on their relentless power, the 76ers 
began to come back. They were still be- 
hind 106-102 early in the fouilh quarter 
when a rookie named Malt Guokas. who 
had been lOth man on a lO-man squad 
for much of the season, took a quick 
pass olT a rebound from Wilt and threw 
in a 20-fooier. Seconds later Ciuokas 
had the bail on a break, driving alone 
at Nate Thurmond, the man who is the 
only heir to Chamberlain and Bill Rus- 
sell. With an effort that ended the sea- 
son for him. Guokas blil/ed Thurmond. 
Hipped in an amazing layup over, under, 
past or through Thurmond, and then 
crashed full speed into the basket sup- 
port. He lay there for a while in a crum- 
pled heap. But Philly had caught the 
Warriors, "Gook! Ciook!" Wilt cried 



later at Guokas. “The rook showed us 
how!" 

The child having led him. Chamber- 
lain then brought his team home. He 
had eight rebounds in that quarter and 
half a dozen blocks. Finally he made 
the utterly perfect move in the last sec- 
onds when the 76ers led 123-122 and 
Rick Barry had the ball. As Wilt be- 
gan to menace him. Barry decided to 
pass to Thurmond. Bul at that instant 
Chamberlain sw itched back to Nate. The 
switch left Barry literally hanging, with 
no alternative but to try a desperate push 
shot at the basket. It missed by feet, and 
the championship was won. 

Construction of this ultimate victory 
had begun a long time ago. on a fall day 
in 1963 in Vancouver, B.C. Alex llan- 
num and Chamberlain had come togelli- 
cr for the lirst time that September, as 
coach and star of San Francisco. Wilt 
had averaged 45 points a game the sea- 
son before, but the Warriors had fin- 
ished fourth, sullen and dispirited. Han- 
num had led Syiac isc to a 48-32 record 
in the Fastern Division, with not a sin- 
gle player averaging so much as 20. In 
Vancouver. Hannum started to run the 
Warriors his way. and almost from the 
lirst. and then on every succeeding day. 
the two men clashed and bickered. 

I inally. as the season's opening game 
approached, Hannum and Chamberlain 
fell into deep, violent argument. Hol- 
ly intent, they went at each other for 
real. Other players rushed forward in 
time to prevent blows, but Hannum still 
glared at Wilt. ••All right, we'll go out- 
side and settle it." Alex said. But the 
players would not allow- that, either. In 
their minds the matter was settled, any- 
way: llannuni's ideas had won. They 
were right. Wilt led the Warriors to the 
championship of the West that year. 

It was u team with grave weaknesses, 
lunvever. and when they were exposed 
the following year, chaos ensued. Wilt 
was traded in midscason to Philadel- 
phia. Hannum was later tired. They wan- 
dered through months of despair and 
coincidence until they ended up on the 
same team again last fall. This time, in 
Philadelphia, there was no rancor or dis- 
trust. They knew they needed each oth- 
er — Hannum to outcoacli Bill Russell. 
Chamberlain to outplay him. 

After the fourth game of the playoff 
series with San I rancisco, Philly 's lirst 
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Nictory in the C'ow Palace. Chanihcrlain 
siepped up to be inter\ icwcd on TV, The 
man who liad scored thousands and 
thousands of points hut had ne\cr \^on 
a championship had taken e\acll> sis. 
shots that night, none at all in the sec- 
ond hail'. The losers had Rick Barry, 
who had taken 41 . S\ ilc was asked about 
this. ■■Soinetiines." he said, for the ears 
of the people back in Philly . "it is actual- 
ly easier to play against a team that has 
one man do most of the shooting." 

iloue\ercasy it was. (he final sictory 
over San hrancisco was still a special 
one for Hamuim and Chamberlain. In 
a sense, it was a double triumph, because 
they had laid llie foundation for the suc- 
cess the Warrior franchise also was 
achiesing, .-k record I5.612jammed into 
the Cow Palace for the last game, and 
4.4X,1 more had to shell out S2.50 each 
just to watch on closed-circuit T\ . Pro 
ba.sketball in The City , a.s its citizens pre- 
tentiously call San l-'rancisco. is In. No 
pro crowds are better dressed or more 
mannerly. The players arc treated like 
idols, greeted by adoring young fans 
with autograph hooks, not by the kind 
of clii\ying creatures m mackinaws or 



SIMULATING WILT'S long rcach. Warrior 
defensive men use tennis rackets in practice. 


plastic suits who patronise the eastern 
arenas and linger in the dai k runways in 
seareli of an edge in tlie points. 

Tlic Bay area franchise is so altraetise 
now that it probably will be the major 
batilcground in the eonllict between the 
NB.\ and the new AB.\. Bruce Hale, the 
coach at ilic I nivcrsiiy of Miami, who 
lias the edge over others because bis 
daughter is married to Rick Barry, has 
been offered the A B-\ Oakland, |ob. Now 
Hale IS getting impatient as he waits to 
hear if Oakland will accept his terms. 
But whoever gels the jt>b. the Oakland 
management frankly admits that it must 
raid tile NH,’\ for a supcrNlar. If it is not 
able to. the franchise has no hope of 
competing for spectators, since the W'ar- 
riors luive moved IS home games for 
ne\i year right into the beautiful Oak- 
land arena. Barry and Nate Thurmond 
arc obvious local targets. It has been re- 
poffed that f)akland offered Thurnmnd 
a live-year contract at S75.000 a year, 
with a liquor store all his own just for 
signing, riiurmond is worth it. He per- 
formed marvelously against Chamber- 
lain; it was not just by choice that W'llt 
shot so infrequently. 

The playoffs also deinonsiraied how 
dependent (for better or worse) theW'ar- 
rior fortunes are on Barry '.s shooting 
arm. In the third game Rick made 55 
points, but that required 4S shots. In the 
next game he handled the hall 59 times. 
Tw ICC he lost it, three limes he was fouled 
before shooting, 4.^ times he shvit and 
only 1 1 times did he pass off. On occa- 
sion. It looked as if his teammates were 
trying to steer the ball away from him, 
and in the fifth gaineC'oach Bill Sharman 
risked censure by silting Barry down for 
a long period while Ins team was bchiiul. 
.‘\s It turned out. Tom Meschery went 
wild and Barry wasn't needed. 

Meschery's spurt, like several by 
Guard Jimmy King, was reminiscent of 
the Philly offense. The 76crs play what 
they call "milk it." The player with the 
hot hand gets the ball. On defense, the 
76crs played both the San Krancisco and 
Boston senes with the main intention of 
negating the cutting move off the high 
post that both opponents favor. They 
overplayed the cutter, forcing him to 
the side where Chamberlain would help 
trap him. “ir wc get them in a corner." 
Chet Walker said, ■'they can try to shoot 
over \Vill either that or they can pass 
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Imagine 
wearing an 
air 

conditioner 
in your 
hat 
this 

summer 
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Now there's Koolon, a great new 
development that'll keep you cooler 
with your hat on than you’ve ever 
felt with it off, Cooler for everyday 
wear . . . and for sports, active or 
spectator. 


Koolon replaces the old-fashioned 
hatband. It's made of mesh, 
absorbent and aluminum. When 
moistened, it uses the principle of 
evaporation to keep you much 
cooler — from head to toe — for 
3 to 4 hours. To re cool, just re wet. 


You'll find Koolon 
most of the well 
known brands of 
summer dress or 
sport hats or caps. 
See them at stores 
and pro shops 
everywhere. 




V' 'Tfie Koolon Company 
10 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore. Md. 21201 



PRO BASKETBALL r^niimial 


Wily Tennis Tip No. 5 from Pennsylvania 



Pennsylvania hints that visually applied psychology can crack the 
concentration of the most dedicated opponent. Consider this. Since 
tennis is a game where the color scheme is monochromatic white, a 
bit of added color becomes intensified and a sure attention-grabber. 
For instance, a large iridescent handkerchief (preferably in magenta 
or loud orange), draped to trail from your pocket will quietly shout for 
your opponent's attention. Important point; When the visual impact 
of the handkerchief wanes, a large. Mercurochrome-daubed bandaid, 
affixed dead center on your forehead, makes an effective substitute! 



The pennsiflvania Centre Court Advantage 

Once your opponent talters. swoop in for the kill And 
what better instrument for the finishing shake than 
the lean and lethal Centre Court racket. Paired with 
the power-packed and true-flying Centre Court ball, it 
doubles your odds for victory. Meet this dynamic duo 
wherever quality sporting goods are sold. Pennsylvania 
Centre Court. 

Gel your copy of "Wily Tennis by Pennsylvania" free 
when you purchase your next can of Centre Courts Or 
write Pennsylvania. P 0- Box 951. Akron. Ohio 44309. 
enclosing 10b to cover mailing. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 




the ball hack out in only one direction.” 

The \N arriors o%orcanie this defense in 
the third game by going with the How 
instead of lighting it. Thurmond shift- 
ed his pick so that the defensive man 
would be slowed a bit longer; then the 
\Narnor with the ball would shoot Itc- 
fore someone else- usually W ilt— cinild 
distract him. “.A'l wc wanted was one 
dribble past the pick, and then up." 
said JetV Mullins. Thus the Warriors took 
the astonishing number of 50 outside 
shots from the side ami corners in this 
lliird game, as compared to the more 
usual 25 or so from this territory that 
Philly put up. The \\ amors hit and won. 
Init Philadelphia adiusled its defense 
only slightly, "l-ook." Hannum said, 
■ they've reached a point where they're 
workiiif’ 111 gel 20- and 25-footers. W'c’rc 
happy if they have to work for that kind 
of sluit. ik’sidcs. nobody's ever going to 
w in a series - a game. yes. but not a series 

on outside shooting." 

Still, the most succinct tributes to 
i'hiladelphia's skill had already come 
from Boston which is only litling. One 
day shortly after Ins team hai.1 van- 
quished the Celtics, Hannum received 
a long letter signed, omir.ously. "An 
.•\nonymous Boston 1 an.” But there 
was no vitriol in it. only love for the 
Celtics and praise for the 76ers. It in- 
cluded a listing of the lirsi mimes of tlte 
7f)crsand theirmeanings I iieiusmeani 
"light." Matthew was "a gift of Jeho- 
vah.” and so on. Then the letter con- 
cluded: "Hut the one that is even more 
[litling], above all these, is Alevander. 
which means, 'a defender of men.' where- 
in I'm sure the secret lies.” 

Hannum pul the letter down, stunned 
and touched. A few days before, after 
Boston was beaten. Hannum had gone 
over to compliment Coacli Russell on his 
efforts. Minutes after that. Russell came 
into tlie Philadelphia h'cker room 
searching for Chamberlain. The big men 
still pay each other these tributes, Rus- 
sell moved through the crowd, his black 
cape draihng his gaum shoulders, his 
creased, bearded face showing the an- 
guish of an P.l Clreco. When he reached 
Uilt. Russell rcaelied out his hand. 
"Circai." was all he said, 

"Right, haby." Wilt replied, with 
hardly any espress o i. "Cireal.” Russell 
said again, and then he was gone- leav- 
ing behind a man who would no longer 
spend hissummer aching for the ultimate 
fulfillrnem of his talent. end 
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Do’s and don’ts 
of sneaker-wearing: 


If you’ve read this far, there's a 
chance that you may be serious aljout 
sneaker-wearing. In which case maybe 
you shouldn’t read any further, be- 
cause sneaker-wearing isn't serious. 

However, if you can be serious for a 
moment about not being serious, we’d 
like to give you some pointers on the 
correct and incorrect wearing of the 
sneaker. 

To begin with, don’t wear fancy 
socks with 
sneakers from 
January 2 to 
December 31. 
(On .January 
1, you're liable 
to wake up 
with anything 
on, and we 
understand.) If you want to wear 
socks, we suggest a pair of plain white 
sweat socks. And if you don't want to 
wear socks, we suggest the Keds 
('hampion Slip-ons shown below. 


i-ule is always wear sneakers unless it's 
against the rules. For example, howl- 
ing and swimming no; tennis and bas- 
ketball yes. It’s extremely important, 
though, that you wear the right sneaker 
for the right sport (otherwise you may 
wind up with a tennis score in a basket- 
ball game). Just tell your 
Keds dealer what sport 
you want to play, and 
he'll tell you what 


sneaker to play it in. 

Our next rule is probably the most 
important and should be followed to 
the letter— or at least to the syllable. 
It’s simply this: 

Don't try to keep your sneakers 
clean. Even on holidays. If somebody 
steps on your feet, say, “Thank you.’’ 
If he’s another sneaker-wearer, he'll 
understand. If he's not, you’ll probably 
never see him again anyway. 

Wash your sneakers every 
couple of weeks 
(all Keds' sneak- 
ers are machine- 
washable). In a 
feu’ months, 
they’ll turn a 
nice used color. 
In fact, even the Keds label will turn 
a nice used blue. 

Then, they’ll look like a million 
dollars. 

(Would you Ijelieve $5.95?) 


Keds IBB 


Plymouth is out to'^^'' ^ 
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That isn’t the roar of the sea you hear. It’s Sport Fury. 
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still resisting, despite the temptation? Heed the 
magic words: Faraway places. Sport Fury Con- 
vertible. 

Now It isn't a question of whether you'll be 
won over. Now it's a question ol how. 

Will your Sport Fury carry the standard 318 
cu. in. V-8? Or will you order something 
optional? The 383? Vlaybe even the 440 . the 
biggest in its class. 

While you're at it, how will you divide your 
bucket seats? With an armrest? Or a console? 
Your choice, no extra cost. 


If not the Convertible, how about the Hard- 
top? Or the new Fast Top? Body colors? 21. 
Will build to suit. 

Options? Try stereo. Disc brakes. Road 
wheels. Headrests. 

The remainder of Sport Fury's charms we 
add without your asking. Like Safe/Flight in- 
strumentation, with toggles and real gauges. 
Like custom paint stripes. And sport wheel 
covers. 

Is that you waving the white flag? 

Smart move. 


Vlymoutfi 
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MOTDilS COflPOAATION 


FISHING /Robert H. Boyle 


A midsummer ’s meal for a largemouth bass 


Old wives and young children have told extraordinary tales about dragonflies. Now an amateur flytier tells 
the real story, and he suggests that these interesting insects may turn out to be more fun than fishing itself 



D ragtinllics arc iho eagles of ilic in- 
sctl world, rapaeiouslv hunting lIou n 
mosquitoes, midges, deerflics and moths. 
The> also arc among the most hcauliriil 
of inseeis, with delicate wings that are 
sometimes suJfu.scd with amber or tJap- 
pled with cream and brown, and the 
glistening, shell-iike skins give a dazzling 
glow that is the very spark of life. 

To lish lurking below, a dragonlly that 
ventures too close to the water is an in- 
viting feast. Bass will wallop one with a 
saiisfactory thunk, particularly on those 
drow.sy. drone-filled days when the fish 
are supposed to be sulking in the deep- 
er holes wailing for the cool of evening. 

Even though trout have been known 
to feed avidly upon dragonllies. the in- 
sect is all but ignored in angling litera- 
ture. Kly-lying books dwell on mayllies. 
caddis flies and stone Ilies. the trinity of 
aquatic entomology, but it appears to 
be heresy to mention dragonllies. and 
author after author either skips over 
them completely or briclly suggests crude 
imitations made from balsa wood or 
kapok. 

for the past several years I have been 
lying imitations that do very well with 
bass. I am far from the best lly caster, 
and 1 try to make up with science what I 
lack in technique. 

Dragonflies spend the greater part of 
their lives underwater as nymphs, stout- 
bodied. ugly creatures that move by jet 
propulsion, expelling water from their 
backsides. Some dragonlly nymphs cam- 
oullage themselves in weeds, others bury 
themselves in muck. All the nymphs 
feed by ambushing lesser insects. ciu.s- 
taceans and sometime-s small lish. grab- 
bing then) with a pinching lower lip ihal 
ean shoot out faster than the eye can sec. 
■Adult dragonflies, despite their glower- 
ing faces and threatening gestures, are 
of no harm to man. but some of the 
nymphs, which may grow to an inch or 
more, have a ticree bite that can break 


the skin, fommercial bail dealers of- 
ten collect the nymphs to sell as "perch 
bugs." They are an excellent hail, espe- 
cially for panlish. and they arc easy to 
gather by running an old window screen 
along the bottom of a pond. Tied imi- 
tations of the nymphs are not too success- 
ful, however: it is difficult for the angler 
to impart a natural action. 

Depending upon the species- and 
there are some .100 in the U.S. a drag- 
onfly spends from several months to 
three or four years undeiwater as a 
nymph. When the time for transforma- 
tion into the adult form is at hand the 
nymph heads towaid slioie and climbs 
up a reed or a rock, where it splits its 
skin down the back. With pulsing, some- 
limes convulsive movements, the winged 
adult gradually emerges, The nymphal 
casing is abandoned, and the young 
adult, weak and woo/y. totters into the 
first state of aerial e.xisience. As blood 
surges through the intricate network of 
veins, the eompacled wings start to un- 
fold and harden in the sunlight. In a 


couple of hours the dragonfly is ready to 
embark on its second life, which may 
last only a month. In (his lime it will 
mate, lay eggs and start the cycle anew, 
.Along with the cockroach, the dragon- 
fly is one of the oldest insects extant. 
Dragonflies go back to the Carbonifer- 
ous period of 250 million years ago. 
when the great Pennsylvania ct>al beds 
were laid down, f ossils have been un- 
earthed showing ivvo-foot wingspreads. 

Among the more common species 
which have wide dislrihuiion over the 
U.S. are Lihi'lltila piilclw/la, a brownish 
dragonlly nicknamed the ’ len-spol" be- 
cause of the splotches on its wings; 
Pliiilwiuis lytlia. which has a chalky- 
white body and black barred wings; 
Pcriilh'ivis iciicra. a small (3/4 inch) 
weak flyer with a reddi.sh. sturdy body 
and amber wings; Syinpfiriiin nihicim- 
chiluni. the bright-red dragonfly of the 
early autumn; and Aiuix jiiniiis. the big. 
blue-green darner. Aiiax Jitiiiiis is ordi- 
narily the largest dragonfly to be found 
soaring around a pond. Its wingspan 
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measures from four to five inches, and 
this dragonfly is a very strong flyer with 
keen sight. Antix Junius is one of several 
dragonflies that apparently migrate 
south in the fall. Swarms have been seen 
moving along the Connecticut and New 
Jersey coasts, following the same migra- 
tory track as swallows and monarch 
butterflies. Last year the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists began catching 
flights of Amix in bird traps on the shore 
of Lake Eric, and small labels were glued 
on a fore wing with the hope that re- 
capture would reveal their winter desti- 
nation. Ordinarily Aiuix is diflicult to 
catch with a hand net. and oldtimc col- 
lectors used to obtain specimens by us- 
ing a small gauge shotgun loaded with 
fine dust. By accident 1 have discovered 
that I can lure A/iux within reach by 
dangling an imitation of it from the end 
of my fly rod. Like a number of dragon- 
flies. the male A/mx has his own terri- 
tory around a pond, and he patrols it 
regularly like a cop on a beat. The sight 
of my bogu.s creation. Jiggled up and 


down in the air, is sufficient to compel 
the live mate into making a slashing at- 
tack on the interloper. 

There are several ways of tying arti- 
ficial dragonflies. The abdomen, thorax 
and head can be made of deer body hair 
tied on a streamer hook and clipped to 
shape. Clear lacquer is applied to the 
body, and after it has almost dried I 
compress the deer hair with my fingers 
and apply another coat of lacquer. After 
this has dried, fine tying thread is looped 
on to mark the abdominal segments. 
The wings are stiffish gamecock feathers, 
and the legs arc stripped stems of feath- 
ers bent to shape with hackle pliers. The 
compound eyes on the head arc put on 
with colored lacquer. Contrary to what 
one might expect, the artificial dragon- 
fly casts easily, far more easily, in fact, 
than the regular puffy deer-hair bug. 
and it floats forever. 

I was proud of this fly until Ted Nie- 
mcycr. the gifted flytier of the realistic, 
hackicicss mayfly (SI. Jan. 23), offered 
a couple of suggestions, and I am now 


making an even more realistic fly using 
the end stubs of turkey, goose, peacock 
and other bird quills for the abdomen. 
I color these quills with dyes put out by 
Veniard, the English dealers in fly-tying 
materials. After the translucent quill 
stubs have dried. 1 use a fine pen and 
India ink to draw the abdominal seg- 
ments and other body markings. The 
thorax and head are niadc of clipped 
deer hair lacquered the appropriate col- 
ors. Pig bristle or horse hair crimped to 
shape do well for the wings, and ostrich 
herl simulates the thoracic hair. A drop 
of clear lacquer poured into the quill 
body at the start will catch the sun- 
light and give the dragonfly an enticing 
movement. 

If your finished dragonfly seems too 
beautiful to use on fish, you can always 
use it as a lure to attract a real dragon- 
fly within swatting distance of an insect 
net. I often find this to be even more fun 
than fishing, so much so that a friend 
has suggested that someone might throw 
a net over me. end 



settle 
for less 
than the 
very 
best? 


JAKMAN 

Company 


5675 Lake Road 
Portland. Oregon 97222 
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Whether you have a private secretary, 
rate one or date one... 
a new Samsonite Signat 
shows who’s the boss. 


Dyriiimic Iwking. Dcfinilcly yiiung c’lCculivc on the way up 
[ hat\ the new .V Signal Envoy The moM organized 3 inches cver. 
Holds so mtich more than you'd think so smartly. A built-in file 
system does the job. Impressively handsome scuff and siain- 


rcsjstant esteriors. I xclusivc snap-up k)cks A lightweight m.tg- 
ncsium frame that's structured for strength, f rom college man 
to headman, the 3 ’ Signal Envoy is an asset for any man on the 
move In (ircy. Olive, or Black Slf>45 



World Famous Tennis Champion 

says:''P.R*isthe best 
sock I've ever worn.” 



. knit of Dul'ont’s sensn- 
tional now 'ORIyON' HI Acrylic. 
Whiles slay white . . . colors slay 
hripht. Machine wash amt dry . . . 
I’.H.* won't shrink: Soft, sprinpv 
cu.shion lasts indefinitely. At do- 
partinenl. sportinp pood.s and 


mens stores. 


Wig,! 


Professionally Kaled 


.iveuti 

SOCKS 


WIGWAM Mills, IKC.. ShebtH^n, Wis. 

In Csnad*: Hanson Mills Ltd.. Prov. ol Quebec 
lor every tpor! and everyday wear, ton! 



uso 

IS THERE... 
OniVIFVOUCDRE 


Someone you know needs Ihc 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 

USO is there, only if 


GOLF ^ Jack Nicklaus 

/ 


It isn't a game of inches 



The position of the liatuh shows why a tall golfer need not iwnpenuile for his height 


Most tall golfers think they must go 
through a senes of contortions to get 
themselves into position to hit a golf 
ball. They do a deep knee bend or they 
curve their backs or slouch their shoul- 
ders, all in an unnecessary effort to get 
themselves into what they think is the 
same position that a shorter man appears 
to manage with such case. What tall golf- 
ers often do not realize is that their hands 
fall at almost the same position a.s a 

O i*4r ;ofi Nteiiow 


shorter man’s. I am six feet and I have 
short arms but. as you can see in the illus- 
tration above, my hands are in relatively 
the same position as ihc man who is four 
inches taller. Height is actually an advan- 
tage in golf, because a tall person can 
achieve a Symmetrical arc in his swing 
much more easily than a short person, 
The (all golfer should forget his height. 
It is the thinking about it and trying to 
compensate for it that ruins his swing. 

All retefa 
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you care. 



Hennessy & Soda 
The end of the boring highball 

For most Americans, the business end of a Now Americans are discovering a combination 

highball has always beer whiskey In one cracks the routine. Hennessy and soda, 

or another. The same drinks, year after year. ^ The most non-boring highball you’ve never had. 

Straighl, too . . m lr.iv«*'inR h.ill pints Hennessy Cognac Brandy • 80 Proof ■ Sctiinftrhn & Co , N Y, 


Greal 



ONYX FOR MEN.... ...... 

l)U()y;int seem tliai Ku^iishmen treaitd lor I'liglishincn. Onyx 
lotions. folo<'iu\s. soa|)s and powtlers have (onu* to belong to 
the Oity-and-Cionniy (oniingent as unmisiakal)ly as the pel- 
let ily-pitt lied bon ier. Neivly in .America, , 

for those men who ivill settle for nothing LENTHERIC 
less than an air of eltortless elegance. lonoon'I’aris^newvohk 



So you’re not a pro... 

but the Nikkortnat FT is. If you were a professional, 

you could probably guess exposures, estimate distances, and still get 
good pictures. But that's the hard way. 

The easy way is to eliminate the uncertainties. And that's the first thing 
the Nikkormat FT does for you. It has a thru-the-lens reflex finder that 
lets you focus and frame the picture exactly as you want it. Its thru-the- 
lens meter system shows you clearly when you're set for correct exposure. 
And, because the Nikkormat FT uses the same interchangeable lenses 
and accessories as the famous Nikon F, you can expect your pictures to 
look professional even if you're not. Price is S269.50 with 50mm Auto- 
Nikkor f2 lens. At your Nikon dealer, or write: Nikon Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y. 11533, Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


BRiDGE/C/7a/-/es Goren 


Trapped when 
the king 
turned tyrant 

The strength of a bridge team, like 
I that of a chain, is measured by its 
weakest link. American methods for se- 
lecting an international team often have 
been criticized because we frequently end 
up with a tea n that includes one or two 
players whose abilities arc not up to the 
standards of the rest. But we are not 
alone. Although the f'rench team won 
the 1966 European Championship hand- 
ily to qualify for the World Champion- 
ship in Miami Beach late this month, 
there have been rumors that one of its 
pairs may be replaced. 

The French pair in jeopardy is Leon 
Tintncr and Jacques Stetlen. the oldest 
on the team. Their detractors in Eu- 
rope suggest that they have become in- 
creasingly guilty of errors in technique. 
As an illustration, these critics might 
point to the following unusual—and to 
the average player, comforting— hand 
which (Kcurred in the World Pa its Olym- 
piad last year in Amsterdam. I don't 
think I have ever before seen an interna- 
tional star make as many as four errors 
in one hand, each of which was his fail- 
ure to play the very same card. The cul- 
prit was Tintncr. and by way of a partial 
alibi for his lapses 1 might note that he 
Mas pla>ing against Italy's famed Benito 
Garoz/o, who has hypnotized defenders 
before. 

Though Garuzzo was playing with 
\ cderico Mayer, who is one of Italy's 
lesser bridge lights, he nevertheless was 
in contention for the championship all 
the way. In this hand he manufactured 
a forcing response of two clubs with his 
three-card suit but, despite his 16-point 
holding, he made no move tow ard slam 
because his partner's failure to open 
with one club meant that North held 
fewer than 17 points. However. South's 
club bid served to steer West away from 
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Biiih silica vuliierahle 
\ or ill (leiilcr 


NOU'I'H 

♦ <JH7 

V A <i J 

♦ <) 10 7 5 
4 K K 3 


WICST 
4 K 6 3 
V 7fi2 
♦ J 04 
4 A 10 7 6 


SOI TH 
A 5 I 
K 10 » 

A K 3 2 
({4 2 


KASr 
4 J 10 <J 2 
y X 5 4 3 
♦ ax 
4 j a 3 


NORTH EAST 

t.\fil}vr) {Sirtleitl 

1 ♦ PASS 

3 4 PASS 

PASS PASS 


SOUTH WEST 

( Cutosio) ( ri'inifi I 

2 4 PASS 

3 N.T PASS 


Opening lead: 2 of beans 


0 cfub lead, which South would have 
liked. Instead. Tintncr led a heart that 
did nut help South a bit. 

The trick was won with dunini> ‘s jack. 
Cashing the ace and king of diamonds 
assured Garozzo that the suit would 
break, and he next led a spade toward 
dummy, giving Tininer a chance to win 
a trick with the spade king. Tininer 
ducked this first of four chances to gel 
the king of spades out of his hand, and 
dummy's queen won. Two high dia- 
monds were cashed and. although Stet- 
ten had tried earlier to cue his partner 
by play ing the jack of spades under dum- 
my's queen. Tintner passed up a second 
chance to gel rid of his spade king, this 
time on the fourth diamond. Instead, 
he threw' a low heart. 

CJarozzo came to his hand w iih the ace 
of spades and Sletlcn completed his 
signal in the suit by playing the 9. but 
Tintner decided against dumping his 
spade king under the ace. South's next 
move was to lead up to dummy's king of 
clubs. Tintner ducked. Now declarer 
cashed two good hearts, and Tintner 
again maintained his allegiance to the 
king of spades. Perhaps he was unw illing 
to lliiow it away just because lie had 
earlier failed to win a trick with it. At 
any rate, clinging to it now cost liim the 
vital trick that allowed South to make 
a top score. Garozzo led his fast spade 
and Tintner was on lead at the 1 1 th trick 
with nothing left in his hand but the ace- 
10 of clubs. His forced club lead gave 
Garozzo a trick with the club queen and 
enabled him to make five no trump, for 
an e.xcelicnt match-point score. 6 nd 
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shoes 


There goes a guy 
going places in his 

pedwin 


Dundee — Slip into this squared-toe mover and head 
for the open road. It s black. Most Pedwins, $10 to $15. 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


move out. . . 
in our famous 
Alpine-styled 
short shorts 

Come out in the open 
this summer ... in our 
popular cotton gobor- 
dme short shorts. Au- 
thentic details right 
down to the cuffs. 
Flopped double pock- 
ets fore and oft. odjust- 
oble double ring sosh 
belt. Pearl ton, Ber- 
muda blue, olive, 
chomois gold or bur- 
gundy. Sizes 30 to 42. 
By Cisco. 7.95. 


15 Fine Men's Stores in 
Greater N.Y. and N. J. 


Moil orders: 32-36 47th Ave.. 
Long lslondCily.N Y.l1 101. 
Add 50c outside Mel. N.Y. 
motor delivery area. 
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TWO TOFFS, A LADY 



77k' Epsom Dcrhy of 100 yvars u^o n<;.v one 
of the moM t/ramafie in the ofwn-luritl his- 
tory of firituin's most /unions horse race. In 
this excerpt from "The Pocket JV/u/.v" hy 
Henry liiylh, to he puhUshed here this month 
hy Walker anil Company, nr meet Harry, 
fourth Xiori/uis of Hustinf's, and Henry 
Chaplin, both dashinf; youns; penllemen of 
l.ondon society. The two have been enemies 
ever since Hastini's eloped with Chaplin's 
fiancee. Florence Piif'el. a beaatijnl girl with 
a tiny but exquisite linure whom the tabloids 
nicknamed the Pocket i'enus. This rivalry 
extended to racnif;, in which both men were 
deeply interested and involved and. in the 
spring of 11167. it focu.sed on Hermit, a 
chestnut coll owned hy Chaplin and a likely 
prospect for the fiSih running of the Derby. 


BY HENRY BLYIH 


AND A HORSE 


CONTINUE!) 


EPSOM DERBY 


H arry Hastings began the racing season oJ 1867 with 
an ever-deepening resentment against Hermit- 
Henry Chaplin began it with an evcr-increa.sing 
optimism about him. Both were thus at a disadvantage, for 
to be prejudiced against a horse in racing is a.s harmful to 
detached assessment as to be biased in his favor. 

Yct Henry Chaplin had good reason for his optimism. 
As trainer at Bedford Cottage he had Old Bloss, who under- 
stood the well-being of horses and who could he relied 
upon to attend to all their needs. As manager there was 
Captain Machell, w ho understood all the intricacies of the 
racing scene. A Newmarket man who was already a pari of 
Newmarket life — shrewd, knowledgeable and modern in 
his methods Machell realized that he had a potential Der- 
by winner in his care, and he understood that there could be 
no rest and no relaxation tn stable vigilance until the Derby 
was past. 

Then there was the Jockey. Harry Custance had been 
signed on as first jockey to the stable at an annual retaining 
fee of £525. a large sum forajcHrkey in those days. He 
was young, he rode with dash and brilliance and he had al- 
ready proved himself to be an Epsom jockey by his vic- 
tories in the Derbies of 1 860 and 1 866. He was honest and 
intelligent and, whereas his honesty would prevent him 
from being bribed, his intelligence would convince him of 
the need for doing his utmost for an owner who was known 
to be grateful and generous to those who served him well. 

Custance was a strong and determined rider, and this 
was at once his virtue and his failing. With a lazy horse, 
who was reluctant to give of his best. Custance was seen to 
great advantage, but he lacked gentleness and sympathy, A 
nervous horse could be frightened by I Jarry Custance; and 
a high-spirited one could resent this domination from the 
saddle. 

Finally, there was Hermit himself, the pride of Bedford 
Cottage and the colt in whom Chaplin, Machell, Old Bloss 
and most of Newmarket itself began to place their hopes 
by the spring of 1867, By this time he had grown and 
thickened into an impressive animal of unmistakable class 
- a rich, red chestnut with just a trace of white on his fore- 
head. standing a little over 15.2 hands. His hindquarters 
suggested all the power that characterized the Newminster 
stock- His action was light and easy, although in his slow 
paces he was apt to move with a rather listless air, as though 
indiflcreni to exertion unless it contained the urgency of 
speed and conquest. 

His temperament was amiable, gentle, honest and proud. 
But he was apt to become excitable before the start of a 
race and. being headstrong and determined, he resented 
restraint when eager to give of his best. He had style and 
class, and what Charles James Fox u.sed to refer to in the 
Latin term argitrus, suggesting as it did the poetry of 
grace in motion. 

Captain Machell and Henry Chaplin had first “asked 


Hermit a question" early one cold December morning in 
1865 when they had galloped him over Newmarket Heath 
by Bury Hill. They had matched him then against a lilly, 
also by Newminster. named Problem, whom Chaplin had 
bought with Hermit, She was thought to be useful, and 
they had set Hermit to give her 35 pounds over a distance 
of half a mile. He had won that trial by two lengths, and 
it was then, in the cold and misty air of midwinter, with the 
Derby still a year and a half away, that Henry Chaplin had 
begun to hope. 

From then on Chaplin and Machell began to back Her- 
mit in earnest. The ramifications of these Derby wagers of 
theirs arc hard to disentangle. Each was forever on the 
lookout for a prospective layer who would oblige him by 
offering attractive odds. It was a period in which a great 
deal of betting was still earned out between gentlemen, 
without recourse to the Ring, the bookmakers at the track. 
This, in theory, had the advantage of being a gentleman's 
agreement and therefore sacrosanct, but in fact the mem- 
bers of the Ring often proved more reliable in settlement 
than the young bucks of the gentry and aristocracy. 

During Hermit's 2-year-old season, in 1866, Captain 
Machell was drinking one evening with some racing friends 
in Long's Hotel, one of the several fashionable meeting 
places of the sporting fraternity in the Bond Street area. 
Taking advantage of the prevailing mood of jovial expan- 
sion. Machell took out his betting book and invited any 
sportsman present who was m the mood for a gamble to 
lay him 20 to 1 against Hermit in the Derby and suggested 
a bet of £20,000 to £1,000. After some hesitation, the bet 
was accepted. 

At this moment the young Duke of Hamilton, who was 
fast following in Harry Hastings’ footsteps and making a 
name for himself by foolhardy wagering, entered the hotel 
and pushed his way to the front of the little circle surround- 
ing Machell. He was a little drunk and m a mood of de- 
fiant bravado. 

“Pooh!" he said, "you don’t call that betting! I will lay 
£30,000 to £ 1 .000 against Hermit. I will lay it once. 1 will 
lay it twice. Three times — four limc.s six times!" 

There was silence in the room for a moment, and then 
Captain Machell, who only a few years before had been an 
unknown and penniless subaltern, opened his betting book 
again, and. speaking very quietly, replied, “I will take you, 

1 accept £180.000 to £6,000 against Hermit in the Derby.’’ 

Later in the evening the young Duke began to grow more 
sober and more alive to what he had done. Swallowing his 
pride as best he could, he approached Captain Machell 
quietly and offered a payment of £ 1 .000 just to cancel the 
bet altogether. Machell at first rcfu.scd. Then he relented. 
The bet was made void, without forfeit, and the young 
Duke of Hamilton left Long's with his tail between his legs. 

Hermit had run six times as a 2-year-old in early 1866 
and had won four, when in the middle of May he was in- 
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troduced lo the tpsom racecourse for the first time. It was 
also the first occasion on which he was ridden by Harry 
Custancc. Custance has been warned of Hermit's tendency 
to misbehave, and he determined to show the colt immedi- 
ately who was master. Writing later in his memoirs, Cus- 
tance recalled only that Hermit was restive at the start and 
“bored his head." He ran gamely enough, however, and, 
although he was beaten comfortably by a filly named 
Achievement, there was no disgrace in the defeat, since 
Achievement was known to be a potential champion. 

As first jockey to the stable, Custancc rode Hermit in all 
his remaining races as a 2-year-old. He was a good jockey, 
but Hermit never liked him. The history of the turf is full 
of anecdotes about horses that have run kindly for one 
rider but not for another. Horses have long memories, and 


they never forget harsh treatment or impatient handling. 

By the end of the summer of 1866 the pattern for the 
Derby of 1867 was already beginning to develop, and the 
chances of the principal contenders were being discussed 
and assessed. Marksman, Vauban. Julius and Hermit were 
all looked upon as possible winners. Then in the autumn 
at Newmarket, in the valuable Middle Park Plate with its 
pri« money of £1.000. Mr. Pryor's colt. The Rake, put 
up an impressive pcrforniancc by beating Achievement by 
three lengths. This was certainly a notable Derby trial, and 
The Rake was substantially backed throughout the winter 
as a result of it. 

Hermit was not entered for the first of the classic races 
of 1867, the Two Thousand Guineas, and after much con- 
sideration it was decided not to give him an outing in public 
before the Derby. The same decision was made about the 
Derby favorite. The Rake. 

But if a horse is not raced in public it is extrentcly dif- 
ficult for the trainer to gauge his form accurately. He must 
rely on the opposition that he provides in private trials, 
but these trials may prove misleading. Hermit was first ot 
all raced against a coll of Henry Chaplin's named Target. 
Target was not good enough, and Hermit beat him easily. 
He was therefore provided with more formidable opposi- 
tion. a 4-year-old named Rama, who had beaten Ackworth 
in the Doncaster Cup the previous autumn. Rama, older 
and stronger than Hermit and very fast, beat him easily 
and often, usually by running him off his legs in the first 
few furlongs. Hermit was game and resolute, but this treat- 
ment discouraged him. and he began to lose confidence in 
himself. 

Some trainers might well have argued that he was learn- 
ing the hard way and that such harsh treatment was good 
for him. but Machell was wiser. Rama was di.scarded. and 
Target was brought back. Hermit was greatly encouraged 
and soon recovered his old zest. 

Meanwhile Hermit's chief opponents for the Derby were 
beginning to show their paces in public. Their first really 
important race was the Two Thousand Guineas. While 
Hermit was not entered. Captain Machcll had a very use- 
ful coll of his own named Knight of the Garter, whom he 
decided to run in order to get a line to the classic form. 
Once he knew how good Knight of the Garter was in re- 
lation to Vauban and Marksman, he had only lo try him 
secretly with Hermit to discover just how good Hermit was. 

The Two Thousand was run on Tuesday. April 23. and 
was won by the favorite. Vauban. Knight of the Garter was 
second, beaten by two lengths, and was himself just in 
front of Marksman. Julius was fourth. 

Here, then, was the key to the whole situation. Hermit 
would have to be better than Knight of the Garter in order 
to beat Vauban and win the Derby, but if he was as good 
as him he should still be able to beat Marksman and 
Julius. A two-length victory in racing is generally considered 
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Mix with 

BOISSIERE 

(Say “Bwa-See-Air") 

LE FRENCH VERMOUTH TRES DRY 


Bring your Martini to life 
with Boissiere. Crisp... 
subtle... extra dry. ..the 
connoisseur’s vermouth. 
It does make a difference. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S A : 
MUNSON G SHAW CO . NEW YORK 



EPSOM DERBY 


to be the equivalent of a six-pound su- 
periority in a handicap. Thus Hcrniii 
would have to carry at least six pounds 
more than Knight of the Garter in a 
trial and then beat him if he was to have 
a chance of beating Vauban. Captain 
Machelf decided to ask the chestnut colt 
to carry 10 pounds more, so that the 
issue could be clearly decided one way or 
another. With these weights, which were 
unknown even to the jockeys who were 
riding, he staged a secret trial at New- 
market early one morning. As Machell 
and Chaplin watched the two colts go 
down to the start for this trial, they re- 
alized that the events of the next few 
minutes wtiuld either confirm their faith 
in Hermit or else destroy their hopes 
for his success in the l>erby. 

Hermit, running with all his inimita- 
ble ease and enjoyment, beat Knight of 
the Garter without undue effort. Thus 
they knew that, on Guineas form at 
least. Hermit was the best 3-year-old in 
England and a worthy favorite for the 
Derby. It now only remained to deliver 
him fit and eager at the post. 

For Henry Chaplin, there was now an 
added interest in Hermit s success. Hen- 
ry’s extravagant way of life was making 
a considerable inroad into his capital. 
He was living beyond his means, and 
he could not go on doing so. Unless 
something happened to change his finan- 
cial position, he would have to con.sider 
giving up his support of the Burton 
Hunt and cutting down on his entertain- 
ing. He might even have to consider 
selling his ancestral home. Blankney 
Hall. He could not continue to buy and 
race horses as he had been doing since 
Florence's elopement with Harry Has- 
tings. nor could he continue to enjoy the 
expensive life of leisure indulged in by 
the Prince of Wales's set. In short, his 
grand way of living was ruining him. and 
the most drastic retrenchment was neces- 
sary if the Squire of Blankney was to 
survive. 

Hermit's victory in the Derby could 
change all this. It was not simply a mat- 
ter of slake money to be won, or even 
of the money accrued from belting, al- 
though both he and Machell had backed 
their colt substantially. It was also the 
question of stud fees. A Derby winner 
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at stud could bring in a handsome in- 
come to his owner for a number of years 
after the race. Therefore if Hermit should 
win the Derby of 1867 Henry Chaplin 
knew that his financial problems would 
he solved and that he could continue his 
existing way of life for 10 years at lca.st. 

Harry Ha.s[ings wa.s in a similar finan- 
cial predicanicnt but without a prospec- 
tive Derby winner to save the situation. 
He was drinking more, gambling more 
and taking increasingly less interest in 
what cither Florence or his business ad- 
visors implored him to do. Debts were 
mounting. He was now ob.scsscd with 
racing and betting and could think of 
nothing else, He atlcnded every meeting 
and bet on every race. 

Bui above all else he was obscs.sed 
with the conviction that Hermit could 
not win the Derby. On this point he 
scarcely seen>ed sane. "Harry is laying 
against Hermit as though the horse were 
already dead.” wrote Florence in a letter 
to one of her friends, and. although she 
tried her utmost to prevent him from 
committing himself in this way. he took 
not the slightest notice of her. The very 
suggestion that he was being foolish in 
making what is known in racing terms 
as "a one-horse book” and concentrat- 
ing on the failure of one single runner 
was sufficient to make him offer even 
more generous odds against Hermit than 
he had done previously. He derided 
Hermit, he scorned him. And although 
the news of what Hermit had achieved in 
his trial against Knight of the Garter 
began to filter through to the racing 
world, he refused u> believe that such 
a trial had taken place, or declared that 
if it had it had proved nothing. The 
Two Thousand Guineas, he argued, was 
run over a mile. The Derby was run over 
a mile and a half, and also over a vastly 
different course from Newmarket. Harry 
knew all about Vauban. who was trained 
by John Day at Danebury, was owned 
by one of Danebury's staunchest pa- 
trons, the Duke of Beaufort, and was to 
be ridden by George Fordham. There 
was the highest confidence behind Vau- 
ban at Danebury, and John Day had 
no fear of Hermit. Moreover, there was 
also The Rake to be considered. Hermit, 
as far as Harry was concerned, had little 
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Unusual offer. 



All the travelers checks you want 
— up to $5,000 worth— for a fee of just $2^\ 
At banks everywhere 
during May only. 


Read how you can save up to 
$48 by buying First National 
City Travelers Checks now for 
your summer vacation or busi- 
ness trips. 

Because we want you to discover 
the advantages of First National City 
Travelers Checks, we’re offering you 
the opportunity — during the month 
of May — to buy up to $5000 worth 
for a fee of only two dollars. 

The normal fee for travelers checks 
isa penny per dollar.That is, $1 for 
every $ 100, $2 for $200, $20 for $2000, 
and so forth. If you bought $5000 
worth, it would cost you $50. 

Now, during this offer, that same 
$5000 worth will cost you only $2, 
plus the face value of the checks. So 
you save $48 (for less than $200 wt)rth. 
of course, the fee is less than $2). 

Why arc we making this offer? Be- 
cause once you discover rhe very real 
advantages of using our travelers 
checks, you'll be back lor more. 

What are these advantages? 

Welcomed everywhere 

First National City Bank has been 
in the travelers check business for 63 
years. Our checks are known and ac- 


cepted in mtire than a nujlion places 
throughout the world — airlines, car 
rental agencies, steamship lines, hi*- 
tols, motels, restaur.mts, store.s, etc. 

Fast refund in case of loss 

The greatest advantage of First Na- 
tional City Travelers Checks is that 
you get your money hack promptly 
if they're lost or stolen. \Ce’ve built a 
security network of 25,000 bankiiig 
offices around the world where you 
can get lost checks refunded fast. On 
the spot. 

How do you find the nearest refund 
offices? In the Continental U.S., call 
Western Union Operator 25. 

Abroad, we've supplied every prin- 
cipal hotel with a list of the nearest 
offices. 

No wonder \\ e’rc called The Max- 
imum Security travelers check. 

Buy now, travel later 

Even if you're not planning a trip 
before May 31, you can buy your 
travelers checks now — at a saving— 
and use them later. Many people, in 
fact, keep some travelers checks on 
hand as insurance against the day 
when they may need cash in an 
emergency. 


Offer good only in U.S. and 
Puerto Rico. May 1-31, 1967 
Never before has such complete 
protection for your cash been so in- 
expensive. So act fast. Get your sup- 
ply of First National City Travelers 
Checks now. You can buy them at 
most banks and savings institutions. 

Note to all bank.s and 
saN'ing.s institutions 
During the month of May, we're 
making this unusual introductory 
offer to your customers at no cost to 
you. Your customer gets the saving, 
but you earn the comniission you 
would normally have received. If you 
don’t have our checks, get in touch 
with First National City Travelers 
Checks. 399 Park Avenue, New York. 
N. Y. 10022. Phone 212-559-0651. 

First 

National City 

Travelers 

Checks 

Mcmhcr tr.irtjl Jnsutince Corrofati.'n 

■t hint N..«ionj| City Bank. Sew York 


jfie list 2-1 ycaf' 



'NAAL insurance helps stabilize 
our business future" 


' Besides protecting my family, North- 
vvostcrn Mutual lift- m‘;iiranrc is also 
part of my business life. 

"W'c use It to help hold our key 
men. And through an N\tL insured 
stock redemption plan, we have sig- 
nificantly added to the asset value of 
both the corporation and the key men. 

"Morthweslern Mutual's dividends, 
compared to those of other life insur- 


ance companies, are remarkably higli,” 
Your money buys more at NML 
One reason is low operating expense 
at Morlhwosicrn Mutual. As a percent- 
age of premiums, a recogni7ed slalis- 
lical service reports, this runs about 
one-tliird less than the average of the 


14 other largest life insurance firms. 

Why not call your Northwestern 
Mutual agent? He specializes in lile 
insurance tailored to personal needs 
and delivered at low net cost. 

Be sure to ask him about our divi- 
dend scale. It has been increased 12 
times in ilie last 15 years! 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE - MILWAUKEE [NML] 
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or no chance. He doubfed very much if 
Chaplin’s horse could get into the first 
three at Epsom. 

The belting market rcllectcd this as- 
sessment to some extent. When the card 
was called over at Tattei-sall's a fortnight 
before the race. Vauban was a warm fa- 
vorite. The Rake was second favorite, 
and Hermit was on offer at 8 to I. 

The I>crby was to be run on Wednes- 
day. May 22. Captain MachclI. ponder- 
ing not only the problems of bringing 
Hermit to peak condition on this day 
but also the need of confirming just how 
good Hermit was. decided upon the tra- 
ditional Bedford Cottage pre-Derby 
trial, which it was the custom for each 
stable to stage privately in those days a 
week or so before the great event. The 
day for this trial was fixed as Monday. 
May 13. and the distance was to be a 
mile and a half, the same as the Derby. 
Captain Machell was not superstitious, 
and the 13th of the month seemed as 
good a day as any other. 

Henry Chaplin, to his intense disap- 
pointment. could not be present for the 
trial. He was a big man. who throughout 
his life suffered from the handicap of in- 
creasing weight, and now a heavy fall 
had strained the cartilage in both knees. 
He remained, therefore, in his rooms at 
Park Lane but gave instructions that the 
moment the result of the trial was known 
a messenger should be .sent to give him 
all particulars. 

The course chosen for the race was 
that by the side of the Ditch to the Cam- 
bridge Road, with the finish by the old 
Duke's Stand. The race was to be be- 
tween Hermit and Rama — the colt who 
had previously proved too fast for him 
and had threatened to break his spirit. 
If Hermit failed in this trial, then the 
stable could lake advantage of this se- 
cret knowledge to hedge some of its bets 
in the Ring and therefore rid itself 
of some of its liabilities. Captain Ma- 
cheil was a shrewd backer. He had no 
intention of committing himself loo 
heavily unless Hermit proved himself in 
this final gallop to be a truly live propo- 
sition for the Derby. 

Rama was ridden by one of the stable 
lads belonging to Bedford Cottage who 
could be relied upon to obey Machell's 


instructions implicitly. Custance vvas to 
ride Hermil. They hacked down to the 
start, leaving Captain Machell and Old 
Bloss by the Duke's Stand. On reaching 
the old stables by the Ditch, which is a 
part of the ancient fortifications of New- 
market Heath, the two horses turned, 
and Cusiancc gave his final instructions 
to the lad. Rama was la/y. and there 
was a dangei that the trial might be run 
at a false pace. Custance told the lad that 
if this should happen he would shout 
out. and the lad could then show Rama 
the whip in order to make him increase 
his pace. 

Hermil was on his toes and looked a 
picture, a perfect example of a Thor- 
oughbred racehorse. In the past. Rama 
had gone too fast for him. but on this 
all-important occasion Hermit seemed 
determined to show what he could do. 
After a few furlongs Rama began to lag 
behind, and Cusiancc thought that he 
was being lazy and not giving of his best. 
So he shouted to the fad to show Rama 
the whip. This he did, but still Hermit 
was traveling far the better of the two. 
It was then that Custance realized just 
how good Hermit was. The Derby must 
surely be at his mercy. 

After a mile had been covered. Hermit 
was still pulling for his head and full of 
running. The watchers in the stands 
looked on in delight and admiration. 
Then disaster struck. Hermil was seen to 
stagger suddenly in his stride and to 
cough. Blood began to pour from his 
nostrils. It flaked across his chest and 
covered Cusiancc as well. Custance at 
once brought him to a hall and dis- 
mounted, Hermit stood there, weak, un- 
steady and badly frightened and with the 
blood still pouring from his nostrils. 
What a few seconds before had been the 
picture of the perfect racehorse was now 
a tragic figure with all the lire and zest 
gone out of him. 

Cusiancc led Hermit slowly back to 
the stands, where Captain Machell and 
Old BI 0 .SS hurried forward to meet them. 
Hermil was still bleeding, so they gently 
sponged his nose and mouth and then 
took him slowly back to Bedford Cot- 
tage. Little was said, for each knew only 
too well what had happened. Hermit had 
broken a blood vessel in his nostril; and 
rpnliiitifd 
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his chance in the Derby had vanished in 
that une catastrophic moment. 

As soon as ihe> reached Bedford Col- 
late. Old Bloss look HcrniJi away to care 
lor him as best he could, while Mr. Bar- 
row, the veterinary surycon. was sum- 
moned urjiemK from the town. Custance 
followed Captain Machcll into the house, 
where the Captain sat down to write a 
letter to Henry Chaplin, [elling him ex- 
actly what had happened. A decision had 
to be made as to whether the horse 
shi^uld be scratched immediately from 
the race Meanwhile they decided that 
an attempt should be made to keep the 
traiiedy secret. But it was useless. The 
news was known all over Newmarket 
within hours. 

Meanwhile Harry Custance hurried 
back to I.ondon to see Henry Chaplin, 
In the train he met Captain Hawkesicy, 
an associate of Mr, Pryor, the owner of 
The Rake, one of the favorites for the 
Derby. Hawkesley was sympathetic hut 
practical. He said that, as Hermit now 
appeared to be a certain nonrunner, Cus- 
tance would find himself without a 
mount He olTered him ilie ride on The 
Rake. 

C'ustance replied that he could do 
nothing until he had seen Hermit's own- 
er When he arrived in London he saw 
Chaplin at once. Henry read .Machell's 
letter slowly, then turned to his jock- 
ey. "We must scratch him at once.” lie 
said. 

But Custance advised him not to be 
loo hasty. There might still be just a 
chance that Captain Machell could patch 
the colt up so that he might be brought 
to l.psom. Chaplin pointed out that 
the race was little more than a week 
away; but in the end he agreed to post- 
pone any delinitc decision until he had 
seen Captain Machcll and had received 
a full veterinary report. 

Not that Custance had any reason for 
wishing the horse to run now. He was 
the stable jockey, and Chaplin had first 
claim on him. But the moment Hermit 
was scratched and Custance was otticial- 
ly released from his obligations there 
would he otTers in plenty to ride another 
favored entry for the race. This was 
shown by the speed with which Mr. Pry- 
or had acted in order to gel Custance to 


ndc The Rake. Jockeys received substan- 
tial rewards for riding Derby winners, 
and no one would w ish to be claimed for 
a broken-down coll such as Hermit i* hen 
the chance was offered to ride the prob- 
able winner. 

The bets involved over Hermit were 
immense; and no one was more licavily 
commuted than Marry Hastings. I'orsix 
months and more he had been laying 
against Hermit "as if he were dead." He 
had been warned repeatedly that he was 
being most unwise, and even Henry 
Chaplin himself had cautioned him, say- 
ing that Hermit's chance was an excellent 
one and that he miglil well win. This had 
only strengthened Harry in his unreason- 
ing prejudice against the horse. 

Chaplin hiimclf had backed his horse 
with Harry Hastings. He stood to win 
some L'20,()00 from Harry if Hermit won. 
Hut this was only a part of Harry's com- 
miimenis over the coll. A victory for 
Hermit at lipsom on May 22 would de- 
prive him of nearly L'I20.000. and this 
at a iiiiic when his debts were rapidly 
mounting and his financial position gen- 
erally becoming desperate. 

The news of Hermit's collapse in his 
final trial must therefore have come as a 
sudden relief. By this time Hastings had 
realized in his heart that Hermit was a 
tine horse and that his continued antipa- 
thy to the coll was quite unjustified, but 
his pride would not allow him to ad- 
mit this. Now the whole situation was 
changed for him. II Hcrinil was scratched 
from the race. Harry wnuld automatical- 
ly win around L lO.tKX), for the bets which 
had been struck with him had been 
' aniepost'' and would therefore be lost 
if the horse did not run. Fven if Hermit 
did now run. the position for Harry was 
saved, for it would he simple for him to 
lay olT his cominiliiients, since Hermit s 
price would rapidly lengthen to 50 to I 
or 100 to I now that his chance of win- 
ning had virtually disappeared 

All Harry's problems were therefore 
solved once the news became known 
that Hermit had broken a blood vessel 
in his final trial. Henry Chaplin, on the 
other hand, said goodby to the hopes 
which he himself had entertained of 
winning a fortune on the Derby and 
immortality on the turf. In all, he had 


stood to win some £140.000. Hastings' 
contribution would have amounted to 
£20,000, and Chaplin hud taken many 
other bets on Hermit as v^ell. He had also 
had a side bet of a level £50.000 w ith old 
Sir Joseph Hawley that Hermit would 
Hnish in front of The Palmer, and an- 
other side bet with .Mr. Merry of £10,- 
000 that Herniit would finish in front of 
Marksman. 

Custancc. although he advised against 
scratching the horse immediately . quick- 
ly lost interest in flermit as a desirable 
mount for the Derby, and both he and 
Mr, Pryor, the owner of The Rake, 
begged Henry Chaplin to release the 
jvK'kcy from his commitment. Chaplin, 
always a fair-minded and generous man. 
agreed to this suggestion, although it 
was hard for him to rclinqtiish his claim 
on the best lipsom jockey of the day. 
The Ring, having heard lirst of Hermit's 
accident and then of the release of his 
JtKkey, knocked the colt out in the 
betting, at first to 20 to f and then, 
when the news seemed to grow woi'se, 
to twice those odds. 

But during all these alarms, with their 
repercussions upon the betting for the 
race, there was one man who kept 
his head and still hoped for the best. 
This was Captain MachclI. It was really 
he who persuaded Henry Chaplin to 
stay his hand when Chaplin was so anx- 
ious to scraieh Hermit, and now he set 
about the task of patching up the in- 
valid as best he could. Aided by Old 
Bloss. he began to coddle the colt like a 
baby. Old Bloss had been sleeping in 
Hermit's box for weeks past on a little 
iron bedstead that was just small enough 
to be squeezed into the corner, and now 
he administered to the coll w ith an ever- 
increasing devotion. 

Hermit was allowed very little hay 
and vvas covered with a light rug in order 
to keep him as cool as pi>ssiblc. His col- 
lapse had taken place on Monday. May 
(3. nine days before the race. Within 
two days he was back in light work, 
and something of his old spirit seemed 
to revive within him. Bui he was a 
nervous horse who did not forget, and 
the memory of his accident stayed in 
his mind. He had been badly fright- 
ened by the loss of bkxid that he had 


suffered, and in some way he connected 
this in part with his jockey. Cuslance. 
Had Custancc ridden him in these slow 
gallops that he was now undertaking. 
Hermit might well have shown a dis- 
inclination to make any effort but. 
now that Custancc had been released 
and no substitute for him had yet been 
found. Hermit was ridden by one of the 
stable lads, who treated him gently. His 
eagerness slowly came back, and al- 
though he looked weak and sorry he was 
(it enough in himself for Captain Ma- 
chell to decide to give him a canter or 
two up the Rowley mile at Newmarket 
on the Saturday belbrc the l-.psom meet- 
ing, He was never fully extended, but 
the former glory of his action had come 
back to him. Once again there was a 
touch of argiinis about his performance. 

Ihc Derby, according to ancient tra- 
dition. was due to be run at 3 o'clock 
on Wednesday afternoon. Hermit trav- 
eled to l-lpsom on Sunday, and it was 
decided to follow a further racing tra- 
dition by giving him his linal w inding-up 
gallop over a part of the course on 
Tuesday morning, the day before the 
race. Meanwhile The Rake coniiiuied 
to give every satisfaction in his home 
gallops, and Cusiance had reason to 
congratulate himself on being offered 
.so goiid a sub-siiiutc for Hermit. I Ic was 
riding in the I rench Derby on Sunday 
and left for Paris at the weekend. 

The news that greeted him on his re- 
turn quickly altered his views. Lxaclly 
the same thing had happened to The 
Rake as had happened to Hermit. He 
had broken a blood vessel in his gallop 
on Kriday morning, and although he 
was still a runner his chances seemed 
to have disappeared as surely as iiad 
those of Hermit. So The Rake was also 
kneveked out in the boiling, and Vauban 
was installed as the hot favorite. 

The final gallops held on the Derby 
courscon Tuesday morning were watched 
with more than usual interest, for both 
Hermit and The Rake were to be given 
their last chance to show their well- 
being. This was also Custance's first 
introduction to his Derby mount, whom 
he had never ridden before. He rode in 
one of the first trials of the morning 
and, mounting The Rake, was sent on a 
roniiwiKt 
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thrcc-qiiartcr-mile canter by the horse's 
trainer. Joseph Dawson. Whatever 
hopes l^c stilt held of winning the Derby 
no« vanished completely. “Of ail the 
Derby horses I have ever ridden, this is 
the worst." was the report that lie gave 
to Dawson when lie pulled up. He dis- 
niounicd gloomily and then paused for 
a few moments by Tattenham Corner 
to watch sontc of the other Derby vun- 
ncis Irciitg put through their paces. 
Suddenly he realized iltal one of these 
was Hermit. The coll was looking very 
difVereni now from the vigorous and vi- 
lal animal titai he had ridden eight days 
before, and Custant'c was shocked to 
sec how Hermit's coat had lost its luster 
and how listless he appeared. 

Hermit had the usual rather timed 
and inexperienced lad on his back, and 
as he approached Tattenham Coritcr he 
itHtk hold of his bit and rounded the 
corner at top speed. The weather had 
been cold but dry for days, and the 
course was very hard. The going at 
Tattenham Corner was like concrete, 
and the majority of runners had round- 
ed it warily, afraid of jarring themselves. 
Bill to the astonishment of Cusiance 
and his friend, Chris Fenning. who was 
standing with him. Hermit rounded the 
bend like an express train. 

"Bejabl-iers." said Fenning in antaze- 
meni. "I never saw a horse go like that!" 

Custance remained silent. He could 
scarcely believe his eyes. As far »is he 
kneW'. it was the first serious work that 
Hermit had done for more than a week. 

Old Bluss was so delighted that he 
sent a telegram to Henry Chaplin, beg- 
ging him to travel down to Kpsom at 
once. Chaplin seized his crutches and 
answered the call. 

Old Bloss's report to his master was 
full of optimism. Hermit, he said, had 
squandered the trial tackle they had put 
against him and. at the end, had breathed 
so quietly that he would not have blown 
out the proverbial candle. 

Now' a major controversy developed. 
Chaplin, delighted with the news and 
the assurance that Hermit was almost 
back to his best, was eager to regain the 
services of Custance. whom he had rc- 
linquislicd to Mr. Pryor. Custance, in 
view of what he had seen, and of his 
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experience when riding The Rake lhai 
day, was equally anxious to revert to 
his original commitment. 

But Mr. Pryor was adamant. He re- 
fused to give up his claim to Custance, 
maintaining that his horse. The Rake, 
had also fully recovered and was in 
excellent health and would probably win 
the Derby. He therefore insisted that 
Custance should ride him. 

The argument became heated, and in 
the end the matter had to be referred to 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club. Unfor- 
tunately, Chaplin had relinquished his 
claim in writing, and Mr. I’ryor was able 
to produce the letter. The stewards sym- 
pathized with Chaplin, but in view of 
this letter they reluctantly agreed that 
Mr. Pryor still had lirst claim on the 
services of Custance. Thus Hermit, now 
partly restored to health and with an 
outside chance of still winning the vast 
sum in bets that his victory could bring 
to his owner and trainer, was left on the 
evening before the race without a jockey. 

By now all the best riders had been 
signed up for the fancied runners, and 
no experienced substitute for Custance 
was available. The search went on all 
evening, but without success. No suitable 
jockey could be found. 

The morning of Derby day, May 22. 
1867, dawned gray and bitterly cold. As 
the day wore on, biting winds, sleet and 
finally flurries of snow swept across F.p- 
som Downs. The huge crowds, which 
normally flocked to the course from 
London, were reduced to a trickle, and 
The Times, in its subsequent report of 
the scene, referred to the inclement 
weather "which froze the general current 
gaiety of the holiday-makers.” There 
was a forest of umbrellas on the course 
and in the stands, and the racegoers 
slapped their hands for warmth as they 
watched the horses parading in the pad- 
dock. 

Henry Chaplin arrived in the Prince 
of Wales's party, but he was soon forced 
to leave it in order to continue his now 
desperate search for a jockey for Hermit. 
Harry Hastings arrived debonair and 
smiling with Florence, who was muf- 
fled up against the cold in furs and 
looked drawn and tired. 

Harry had his colt, Uncas, in the race. 
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but Uncas had done little to justify any 
support. Danebury was behind Vauban 
to a man. The Duke of Beaufort's colt 
held an outstanding chance, and Harry 
Hastings had gone for a big win over 
him. With Pordham riding, and Harry 
in the mood to bet on this Danebury 
"pot. ’ the Ring was in an ungenerous 
mood, offering Vauban at no more than 
6 to 4. Hermit was being laid at 66 to I, 
and even at 100 to I. Uncas was at double 
this price. The only runners seriously 
bucked to beat Vauban were The Palmer. 
Van Amburgh, The Rake and Marks- 
man. 

Hermit himself was led down the 
course by Old Bloss. who was comforting 
him. Because of the supposed need to 
keep him cool, he was without any cover- 
ing at all, although it seemed hardly pos- 
sible that he could be in any danger of 
becoming overheated in the miserable 
conditions that prevailed. He looked 
lifeless and utterly dejected. 

Meanwhile the search for a jockey 
continued. The oflicial race card had no 
jixrkey's name against that of Hermit, 
and it seemed unlikely that any rider of 
experience would be found at this late 
hour, when all the top jockeys had been 
booked. Finally Lord Coventry suggest- 







ed to Henry Chaplin that he might do 
worse titan employ Johnny l>aley, who 
had often ridden in the Coventry colors. 
He was only 20. a Newmarket lad and 
the son of a trainer, and had ridden his 
first winner at the age of 10. when he 
weighed only 53 pounds, He had been 
popular enough as a lightweight and 
had won the Goodwood Stakes and the 
Stewards' Cup but no other race of any 
importance. His weight liad increased 
as he grew up. and he had lost favor 
with most of his former owners. In 
short, he was not a '■fashionable" jockey, 
but he was honest and intelligent 
and could be relied upon to obey orders. 

Ciiaplin and Machcll were in no posi- 
tion to be .selective. They ascertained 
that Daley was available and booked 
him on the spot. Captain Machcll led 
him to a corner of the paddock and in- 
structed him on the tactics he was to 
pursue. Hermit, he emphasized, had fine 
finishing speed and abundant sianiinu. 
Daley was therefore to wait with him 
approaching Tatlenham Corner but 
keep in touch with the leaders. Once 
into the straight. Daley was to come 
with one long, sustained run on the 
outside to overliaul the leaders — if he 
coufd. Hermit was to be handled gently 
and was not to be punished unduly. If 
he showed any sign of breaking a blood 
vessel he was to be pulled up at once. 
He had courage and would give of his 
best without being driven. 

The terms on which Daley was to ride 
were simple and generous. Machcll him- 
self would give him C300 if he finished 
in the first three and a further i:3,(K)0 
if lie won, To this Chaplin would add 
C6,000 in the event of victory. Daley 
listened and nodded his head but said 
nothing. He could scarcely believe it. 

Daley's introduction to Hermit was 
the first obstacle to be met. and this was 
successfully overcome. The colt had 
shown a readiness in trials to give his 
best for a stable lad but had demon- 
strated a growing aversion to the strong 
handling of Cusiancc. Now Johnny 
Daley, far quieter and less forceful in 
personality, was able to strike up an im- 
mediate sympathy and understanding 
with the horse. 

Not that Hermit was in any condi- 
comimrd 
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and prevent athlete's foot. 

Try it in aerosol or powder 
form. It just might improve 
your game. 



EVERYTHING 

FOR foot care 
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At least he knows about 
Koratron' permanent press 

Look at those perfectly creased pants... that crisp, 
smooth shirt. Only Koratron* permanent press looks 
that good after dozens of wash-and-dry cycles. 

Koratron invented permanent press, patented 
the new exclusive process, and now licenses 
only the best manufacturers to use it. Whatever KOI^ATliON 
it is — shirt, pants, raincoat, windbreaker 
— if ifs marked Koratron it’s permanent press 
with a capital Promised Performance. So buy it. 

KoMlfon Company. Inc San Francisco • New York ■ Los Angeles C1967 Koratron Company 



tion to show anger or resentment, tie 
shivered miserably in the biling wind, 
his tail w'us tucked even more firmly be- 
tween his legs, his head hung down and 
he presented a picture of misers. Old 
Bloss walked him slowl> round and 
round, coinroriing him as ihough he 
were a sick child. An ob.server of this 
scene was heard to remark that Hermit 
would not fetch 115 at a fair. 

The [)«n%ns were sparsely covered 
with shisering spectators, sheltered for 
the most part under umbrellas. 1 he 
stands were only half filled, and tlicrc 
were onl> a few people standing around 
the ring as the runners were paraded be- 
fore the race. Henry Chaplin watched 
in company with the Prince, Captain 
.Machell anil Sir l iederick Johnstone. 
Harry Hastings stood not far away 
while Uncas was saddled and then 
mounted b\ Salter. His stable compan- 
ion. Vauban. as is the custom with Der- 
by favorites, was surrounded b> a little 
group of acolytes led by John Day and 
what Till’ Tinu's referred to as several 
■‘Daneburv oitai lu's." Cieorge f ordham, 
who was to ride him, stood watching 
those preparations. ouiwardl> calm but 
inwardly nervous and apprehensive. The 
last Derby favorite he had ridden had 
been l.ttrd Clifden. and he had run a 
poorly judged race then and been beaten 
by a neck. They were still saying that 
he was not a Derby jockey. Now was 
the cliance to prove them wrong. He. 
too. was shivering with cold, and he felt 
sick and ill. He could have wished that 
ii had been a brighter day. 

They saddled "poor Hermit,” as he 
was now being referred to. in a corner 
of the paddock where a thorn bush of- 
fered some slight shelter from the biting 
wind. He trembled as he was mounted 
and plodded slowly and miserably out 
on to the course. Gone was his old swag- 
ger —gone. too. all suggestion of<H'j,'f//i/-v. 

As Henry Chaplin and Captain Ma- 
chell passed through the Ring on their 
way back to the stands, they were joined 
by Harry Hastings, who had come to 
make a final bet on the Danebury '■pot." 
Vauban. Henry Chaplin paused for a 
moment to speak to him. 

■'I think Hermit still has a chance, 
Harry," he said. ' You can easily cover 
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your bet w-ith me by taking the odds 
which they are ofTering now," 

Harry Hastings gave his old, disarm- 
ing, half-condescending smile. 

"Thank you. Henry — but 1 will not 
trouble. I fancy that Vauban is the only 
one that need be seriously considered." 

He moved away to join his Marchio- 
ness in the stand. Chaplin and Machcll 
watched him go. A bookmaker standing 
close to them touched his cap. 

"Do you fancy 1,000 to 15 against 
Hermit, Squire?" 

Henry Chaplin nodded and accepted 
the bet. It was an act of defiance- not 
one of confidence. Captain Machcll fol- 
lowed suit. He took fJ.OCO to 1'45. 

Snow and sleet were still blowing 
across the Downs as the riders assem- 
bled at the start to hear the customary 
lecture given to them by the starter. Mr. 
McGeorge. They were to come into line 
quietly, he warned them, without Jos- 
tling and not anticipate the dropping of 
his flag. They were not to argue, swear 
or shout abuse. 

Even so. there were 10 false starts. 
Hardcastic on Master Butterfly. Payne 
on Fitz-lvan and John Grimshaw on 
Marksman each lost his temper, ignored 
Mr. McGeorge’s instructions and tried 
to anticipate the dropping of the flag. 
They were sternly admonished, and an- 
other attempt was made. Meanwhile, 
D’Esiournel stubbornly refused to come 
into line. There were a few catcalls from 
the crowd, but the cold froze their nor- 
mal powers of invective. 

In the stand. Henry Chaplin watched 
Mr, McCieorgc's efforts in company with 
the Prince of Wales. Harry Hastings sur- 
veyed them with an air of bored indif- 
ference from his private box and gave 
orders for the opening of yet another 
case of champagne. Florence shivered in 
the cold and pulled her furs about her. 
She prayed that it might soon be over. 

At his llth attempt. Mr, McGeorgc 
was satisfied with the start, and the field 
— all except for D'Estourncl — streamed 
away up the hill toward Tattenham 
Corner, while the starling bell in the 
stand clanged out mournfully to an- 
nounce that the 88ih renewal of the 
Derby Stakes was now in the process of 
being decided, Harry Hastings paused 


in the act of sipping his champagne 
but showed no outside sign of excite- 
ment. Henry Chaplin became tense and 
strained. Captain Machell focused his 
glasses on the runners and watched their 
progress across the skyline. 

The crucial moment in any Derby is 
when the field rounds Tattenham Cor- 
ner. A horse must hold a good position 
at this point if he is to have a reasonable 
chance of w-inning. Ideally, he should be 
in the first half dozen. To be in the rear 
is generally fatal. 

Now. as they rounded the famous cor- 
ner. it was seen that F-ordham was in the 
lead on the favorite. Vauban. With him 
were Wild Moor. Marksman and Julius. 
Behind these leadens were The Rake. 
Van Amburgh. Corporal. The Palmer 
and Hermit. The remainder were already 
trailing badly. 

Into the straight they came, and the 
stands and the winning post were in 
sight. Vauban was still in the lead, but 
a groan went up when it was seen that 
Fordham was feeling for his whip. Vau- 
ban was Joined by Marksman and Van 
Amburgh. and he faltered as they drew 
level with him. 

With a furlong to go, Grimshaw 
forced Marksman into the lead. Van 
Amburgh was done with now and 
dropped back, but Vauban struggled on. 

It was then that Daley, obeying his 
instructions to the letter, brought Her- 
mit with a long run on the outside. Vau- 
ban. he realized, had hit the front loo 
soon and was visibly tiring; but Marks- 
man was still full of running. Now John 
Grimshaw on Marksman was watching 
I-‘ordham closely. He knew only too well 
how' Fordham loved to kid his oppo- 
nents and to keep something up his 
sleeve for a last sudden burst of speed 
on the post. Grimshaw saw- Fordham 
falter and drop back, but he still watched 
for that sudden burst. And on his right, 
and unnoticed. Daley was bringing Her- 
mit up to challenge. 

Now, at last, the chestnut threw off 
his misery. He forgot the cold in his 
bones and the fear in his heart that there 
might be another sudden rush of blood 
in his nostrils. Racehorses arc sensitive 
to the mood of a great occasion, and 
now the cheering and the waving of hats 
foniinuni 
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For the 19th year in a row, Titleist 
was #1 ball on the winter tour. 
How come? Titleist’s consistent 
length. Stroke after stroke. Ball 
after bafi. Tournament after 
tournament. Any wonder pros and 
top amateurs call Titleist the 
Tournament Ball? 

Titieisis are sold 
only In gorf course 
pro shops. 

ACUSHNET eCOI_F BALUB 




EPSOM DERB\' romumfd 



The U.S. Open Champ 
lines up his feet directly 
parallel to the intended 
flight: weight even 
on both feet He plays 
the ball just inside 
the left toe. 


^Wear Grand-Slanf Socks 
by Munsingwear' 
for comfort. 


Put your feet in Bifly Casper’s socks. These Orton* 
and nylon stretch Grand-Slams by Munsingwear 
are knit for all-around comfort and good looks. Generous 
calf length. Won't shrink out of fit. Colors to go with every 
Grand-Slam shirt. Three styles: Par, *1. Birdie, *1®®. Cushion- 
sole Eagle, *1^0. At hep sock counters. 

Munsingwear, Inc., 718 Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55405 


Shirts proportioned to fit you. 

MR. BIG. 

Extra room thru the body. 

Neck sires: 17-20 


Men 


MR. TALL 
4 inches longer overall. 
Neck sizes: 15-18 


$ COO <3^0'’ 514.50) 

^9 Manuf 


f Manufacturer-to-you-priced. 
Made in Bond’s own factory. Permanent press, half 
sleeves, semi-spread collar, 65% Dacron* polyester, 
35% combed cotton. White, Blue, Maize. 

Get your free copy of Bond's Big and Tall fashion 
catalog. Wide selection of suits, coats, slacks, shirts, 
jackets, sweaters, and accessories. More men wear 
Bond clothes than any other clothes in America. 

T BAMD'ft MAN OF niMFN^mN QHnP / nFPARTMtNT S ^ 


BOND'S MAN OF DIMENSION SHOP / DEPARTMENT S 
35TH STREET & FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. lOOOl 

Please ship special shirt offer. ^55.00 each 

(Total Quart,) 3 for $14.50) 

MR. BIG I I neck she MR. TALL I | necksrze 

White ) "j quan Blue ) ] quart. Maire ^ ~| quan, 

Name 

Address .. . 


City State Zi; 

□ Check or Money Order Enclosed 

n C.O.D. (Include SOt lor C.O.O. charges) 

□ Charge My Bond's Account 


□ Send Bond's Free Big & Tall Men's Fashion Catalog 
Add 50t lor shipping charges plus local sales taxes 



SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED BY 
BONO'S. 


and umbrellas galvani/cd him into life. 
He was being brought from behind, and 
that is the big challenge. He lengthened 
his stride, as do all great horses when 
they arc under pressure, and power 
surged back into his weakened bod> and 
forced him forward. His jockey was not 
driving him mercilessly but was conves- 
ing to him the desperate need for one 
final, magnilicent effort. A tired horse 
lend-s to swerve as he struggles forward. 
Hermit was tired, but he ran straight 
and true. It was the moment in which 
he sought for greatness and found it. 

In its last 100 yards the Kpsom course 
slopes sharply upward to the winning 
post. It is this linal ri.se that can break 
the heart of a horse who lias given of his 
best and is nearing exhaustion. But the 
best Derby winners of the turf have 
breasted this final slope with resolution, 
refusing to give in. They find within 
them.selve.s a hidden strength to carry 
them forward. 

Hermit found it now. He passed Vau- 
ban and reached Marksman's quarters, 
hut the winning post was almost upon 
them. Daley, still cool and quiet, asked 
him for the final, supreme effort, and he 
gave it unflinchingly. In the last few 
strides they were locked together: but in 
the final stride Hermit was in front. 

The judge gave his verdict: Hermit, 
by a neck. Marksman second. Vauban 
third. 

There was a moment of stunned in- 
comprehension in the crowd. In his box, 
Harry Hastings lowered his glasses and 
went pale, but his usual smile remained 
on his face. Then he turned to his wife. 

"Hermit has run a great race. I must 
go and sec him unsaddled." 

In the royal box. the Prince and his 
friends were laughing and shouting and 
thumping Henry Chaplin on the back. 
Captain Machcll was smiling, his hands 
trembling a little with excitement. But 
Henry Chaplin remained mute and un- 
comprehending. He had never really 
convinced himself that Hermit could 
win. It had been in his mind no more 
than a dream. He could not now be- 
lieve that the dream had materialized. 
He had won an immense fortune: and 
he had done more than that. He had 
found immortality on the turf. end 
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A cry for understanding echoes across the land. It bounces 
off the classroom walls and ricochets through the corridors 
of commerce. 


At Nekoosd, we're not content to just recognize the problem. 
We want to he part of the solution. 


The need to be 
understood 

It's vital in business, too. 


Nekoosa's business is paper the vehicle ol understanding. 
And no papers are more important to us than those used to 
help educate our children and tram our future leaders. 

The Nekoosj concept of ''concentrated quality" allows pro- 
gressive publishers to do more )obs with fewer g rades of 
papers more versatile papers that make the process ot 
communication more efficient. 

Nekoosa helps you ^ be understood- And that's a lot. 
Nekoosa-tdwards Paper Company • Port Edwards. Wisconsin 
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I he link ol understanding between man and machine . . 


DECORATIVE . . . COLORFUL. . . INTERESTING . . . 

POSTERS FROM 
THE PAGES OF 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

FOR RECREATION ROOM, DORM ROOM, BAR. 


If you’re looking for “just the right thing” to lend 
atmosphere to a dorm room, a ski house, a beach 
house or a breakfast bar, these handsome full 
color enlargements— straight from the pages of 
SI— are made to order for the job. They need no 
framing to add character to a casual room. 

You may order three or all seven by using the 
convenient order card attached. 

All are printed in full color, on sturdy poster 
stock. They’ll be shipped in mailing tubes to 
reach you wrinkle-free. Note also that the gener- 
ous sizes are varied to further increase the deco- 
rative possibilities. 

The price? It’s a pleasure— with a surprise twist 
besides. Just $3 for any three; S5 for all seven. So 
start your decorating now; just put the attached 
order card in an envelope and mail today. 





SKIING- 
in the 

Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 
Taos, N.M. 

-app. 27“ X 20“ 


HARNESS RACINC- 
Highstepping trotters 
at Goshet>— 
app. 36" X 14" 


TENNIS- 
at Wrmbledon- 
app. 27" X 20" 


Sports Illustrated 


60LF- 

The 12th hole 
at Augusta— 
app. 27" X 20" 



Now you can look as good as the game you play. 
(Maybe even better.) 


Why strive to play a better golf gome, and then go around looking 
like a duffer? Get yourself some 18-hole luggage by Wilson. 
Beautifully detailed golf bags in every imaginable materiol. From 
lightweight, smart looking vinyls to handsome new water buffalo 
hide. And all are designed to carry all the comforts, as well as all 
the clubs. Even if you’re a beginner, it's a big help to look like you 
know what you’re doing. Select from the huge Wilson line of 1 8-hole 
luggage wherever fine sporting goods are sold. And help keep 
America’s fairways beautiful. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

IDiEiMm 

Soodinc Gae4»Ce , CI>k«c« 

(AtvMatKn*' <V««an4Co 1 





BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

WhcnCL^v^LAND (3-2) Matiiiger Joe Adcock 
fulled to show up to speak at a Kiwanis 
luncheon a local paper ran a headline siiy- 
ing; ADCOCK MISSIS skiSai. ‘ I simply for- 
got " Adcock said shccpishlyitevc Hargan 
pitched his second straight shutout, a two- 
htllcr ,w/va/-k>m l.uicr m 

the week Barry Moore of washingiov (3-3) 
beat the Twins 3-0 on a one-hilier, already 
the fifth in the majors ihis season. Frank 
Howard crashed three homers and drove 
in nine runs for the Senators. Ntw york 
(4-2) ended its longest home-run drought 
in 23 years- lO games. Mickey Mantle 
hit his first two of the year, the second of 
which came with two on in the bottom of 
the lOih to beat cai.ii-orma (1-4). The Angel 
offense was unproductive, and the team 
slipped from (irst place to sixth. Kansas 
CITY (1-3) hitters ran the gamut: they were 
shut out twice in a row and then scored 
10 runs (the Red Sox scored II) in their 
next game. When the A's did win it was 
1-0 against boston (4-1) on Jim Nash's 
live-hitter and Danny Cater s homer. When 
Red Sox Manager Dick Williams .said he 
would keep George Scott on the bench until 
the first baseman lost some weight, it was 
obvious he meant it. "I eat no brcakfaxi 
and no lunch, and all I have for dinner is a 
steak and maybe iced tea," Scott said u.s 
he wasted away to a mere 215 pounds, “rm 
getting weak." Weak or not. when he had 
shed enough weight to please Williams, 
Scott got back into the lineup, had six hits 
m 13 at bats and accounted for seven runs 
in three games. Chicago (.3-2) speed and 
pitching {page 28) kepi the White Sox go- 
ing. but their bats were as quiet as ever. 
Joe Sparma of DtTHOn (4-1 ) won twice and 
gave the credit to Pitching Coach Johnny 
Sain. "Sain is a confidence builder," Sparma 


explained. Although held hillcss (below) by 
BALfiMORi (2-3). the Tigers won. thanks to 
Oriole errors and tine twivhii pitching by 
Tarl Wilson and Fred Gladding. Curt Blcf- 
ary of the Orioles spent an afternoon with 
club P.R. Director Joe Bride on a fund- 
raising drive for charily. "SonKihing good 
Mi(( happen (o you for fhrs," Hade said. U 
did. BIcfary hit a grund-slam homer. 

SUndmgv pet 10-6. NY 9-6, BosS-S. 

Chi 9-7. Ball 8-8. Cal 8-9. Wash 7-8. 

Clev7-8. KC 6-9. Minn S-IO 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Grady Hatton has this managing business 
down cold. His holston (2-5) team had 
lost 10 in a row, he had a case of the Du and 
his last-place Astros were playing the Cardi- 
nals. Did Hatton let all this bother him? 
Not ill all. He simply propped himself up 
on the couch to watch a special closed-cir- 
cuit TV hookup. While lying there Hatton 
noted that Jtie Morgan, who had not hit in 
24 at bats, "was jamming himself at the 
plate." Ha'ton summoned enough energy 
to make a phone call lo the dugout and 
passed along orders to have Morgan either 
"stand deeper in the batter's box or get 
farther away from the plate. ' Heeding (he 
advice. Morgan stood deeper in the box and 
III his next two limes up doubled and hit 
a bascs-loadcd. game-winning triple. Juan 
-Marichal of san irancisco (4-2), who had 
a bud back, could not he down on the job. 
a la Hatton, but when the hotel where he 
was staying was unable to supply him with 
a bedboard he simply slept on the door and 
then went out and blanked the Dodgers on 
five hits. Orlando Cepeda was out with a 
virus, Roger Mans went 0 for 17 as st. 
LOUIS (2-4) faltered. One bright spot was 
Al Jackstin. who beat the Astros on a one- 
hitter. Gerry Arrigo of Cincinnati (6-2) 


also pitched a onc-hiiicr. his coming against 
the Mets. CHICAGO (3-2) pitchers held op- 
ponents to a .182 baiting average, but .208 
hitting by ihc Cubs squandered much of 
that good work. The vaunted aiianta 
(4-3) sluggers had scored just once in 28 
innings, and their season's batting mark 
ht/rtg ui a limp .205 before they tiiKi)l) un- 
loaded. I hey overcame an H-0 deficit to beat 
the Phils ‘)-8. "Ii can't go on." moaned 
PMiLADi I PHiA (1-5) Manager Gene Maiich, 
whose stalwarts left 48 men on base, made 
eight errors and gave up 10 homers last 
week. Lou Johnson of los anoilis (3-4) 
fractured his lefl ankle, but although he 
will be sidelined for 10 weeks or more he 
will travel with the club, "We need this guy. 
even on crutches." said a club oflicial. "Lou 
sparks everyone up. " Willing to try any- 
thing. Jack Fisher of m w york (2-4) let a 
waitre.ss who said she practiced voodoo 
snip a few hairs from his head in the ho|7C 
that it would bring him the good luck she 
promised. "I wrap them in tinfoil and bury 
them at midnight in the light of the moon." 
she said. Thus awesomely armed. Fisher 
and the Mets went forth and lost to the 
Cubs 3-0. ITcvcn weeks ago Billy O'Dell of 
PitiSBURUH (4-0), who normally weighs 
180 pounds, had withered lo 148. It was 
found that he had Addison's disease, a mal- 
ady thar causes a loss of body salt. With 
proper medication he must take three 
pills a day for the rest of his life — O'Dell 
slowly regained stamina, and his weight re- 
turned to normal. Last week, pitching for 
the first time this year, he gave up one hit in 
5Vs innings of relief and beat the Phillies. 
Exulted O'Dell, ‘ I'ma lucky imn. After all, 
I practically came back from the dead." 


Standings- Cm IS-S. StL9-6. Pilt7-6. 
Chi 8-6, All 9-7, Phil 8-8. SF 7-9. 
LA 6-10. NY 8-11. Hou 6-13 


HIGHLIGHT 

Slave Barber of the Orioles Irighi) wearily surveyed 
the scene before him in last .Sunday’s game against 
the Tigers. He had a no-hit, no-run game going with 
two outs in the ninth. TItc score was I 0. There were 
runners on second and third as the result of walks 
(Barber's eighth and ninth of the ganiei and a saen- 
lice. Barber worked the count on Mickey Stanley to 
I and 2. putting him within one strike of the no-hit- 
icr. Then he threw a cliangcup. The pitch skittered 
into the din. the runner on third came in to uc the 
score and the runner on second moved to third. La- 
boring badly. Barber walked Stanley, and Manager 
Hank Bauer went to the mound. Almost solemnly 
he told the pitcher, ‘ Tm sorry I can't go wuh you 
any longer. I tried to stick with you, but you ran out 
of gas. '■ Replied Barber, "I knew it three innings 


ago" Reliever Siu Miller came in to face Don Wert, 
who hit a grounder beyond second base- Shortstop 
Luis Apancio made a line slop, but Second Baseman 
Murk Belanger dropped his throw and the Tigers 
went ahead 2 I. With Ihc horse stolen. Miller final- 
ly got the third out and locked up the no-hiticr. Rut 
the Orioles failed to score in ihe bottom of the ninth 
and ihiis sufl'cred the ignominy of losing a game in 
which ihcir opponents had not gotten a hit. It was the 
first lime two pitchers ever collahoraicd on a no-h li- 
ter (though in IVS6 three Cincinnati Reds combined 
for nine hitless innings before giving up a double 
in the lOih and three more hits and the game m the 
I lih). Barber, who two Sundays earlier missed a no- 
hiitcr against the Angels with one out in the ninth, 
laughs at bad luck by wearing No. 13 and saying, 
"I'm a left-hander, and i guess that explains a lot. " 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A rounduo of the sports information 


SASKETSALL MIA' I'l 1 1 L \ 1^1 I IM 1 1 \ v%on It' 
ihirit pfavoll srhjnipion'liip. .inj ii\ ln'i Mnci; I95fi, 
"licti the 76cr-» dcicjtcd Sail irjnci'ec' 17- in 
ilie M\ih same to I4kc the seriv' 4-7 (/“tri'i 

BOXING lfC4MlV fAMirCiI fl \Sff I.LOKdl. (he 
uorM junior liithtweiglit clunipum Ironi Ihc I’Nilif- 
pi(K>. lutned a split >l<xi'ti.in mcr I ujio Mik.imi of 
Tnksp in a lO-rounJ nomide houl in Honolulu 
i-oiiilcr fKM»>«ci>:hl t h.iiopion S<>'>N\ I ISION 
floored -San I rantistan I Inicr kuslj ('"■ linus ln'loie 
kntKkin^ him imi m I ol ihe siMii rounil ol a 
scheduled lO-rounJcr in SUiekhidni. 


OOlF KIM C AMHKI 11,41 sis-tiine W.iUcr 
C up plascr iVom I Jununitton, Na . wtued ore 
of llic most ileeisisc ssuis in the 6'->ear hoiors ol 
the Noiih and Soulh Amaleui ('haMipionships iii 
Pinchiirst. N.C. sshen hedefeatvd I'O 5 1 -scar-old op- 
poncnl. Hills Hsndiiian of Hiiniinitloii Salles. I’.i 
U1 .ind 9 in the linals for his fourth tournantcni Mile. 
Puerto Kisan /I W K (u ( hu Rf)f IKKrUf /: slioi 
a linal-round. Iise-undcr-p.ir h<> lor a 77-hoIe lolal 
of 777 to ssin the $10(1, (MHI Tcv.is (ipcn Tournament 
in San Sntomo, bs one stroke user Kuiiners-up 
Hob Cioatby of Bellesillc. Ill, and ''ess Zealand's 
Hob C harles. 


HOCKEY Sill.: rOKONI'O samed a 1-7 lead in 
(he besl-ol-sescn-^me Stanley C up finals hs lak- 
m|t (sen of three from Montreal during the sseck. 
After spliiiinB the first tsso i-aines s>l the scrii-s. 
Ihc Maple Leafs defealcd llie t'anadicns .1 2 sshen 
Hoh Pulford flipped m a yioal al it 2h of the sec- 
ond sudden-Jcalh oseriime periitd. Then, ssilh 
jean lieliseau and Ralph Haeksirom scorinyt tsso 
ijojIs apiece. Montreal lied Hie plasofl at Isso (:ami' 
all ssith a h 2 sielois .jset loronii*. The l.c.its re- 
gained (he lead, hnsscscr. (is defealinti the < aiia- 
diens 4 I as Icrt) -Sawehul. nude .'7 sases. 

( hisaijn RIaek Hassk Center SI-V's \1IKIT-V be- 
tame Ihc lust player in NMl. hisinry to ssm llireo 
assards m one year sshen he reeciscd the An Ross 
Iseuiinijl Trophy, the Han iniost salu.ible players 
Tri'phs and the lady Hsog (sporismanship) Tro- 
phy. HARR^ HtJWI LI. of the R.inycrs look Ihe 
Norris Memorial Trophy as bcsi delcnseinan. and 
Bobhs Orr of Ihe Hrorns ssas eliosen Ihe rookie of 
the year (Ihe < alder Memorial Trophy I. 

HORSE RACING Harscy IVliier's l-scar-old hav 
coll. DIP! OMAT WAV (S2C XO). ss iih John Seller's 
up, look his second race oT the year, heaiiny; Proud 
Clarion h> I li lengths m the t ‘>,-111110. $31.3(10 Blue 
Cirass Slakes al Kecncland <p»,rr 4! 1 
Wiih I ernando Alsare/ atuiard. R( kl N |S7 XDi. 
Louis Rossan'sS.iniii Anilj IX’rhs a inner, scored an 
easy Jl^-lenglh s iclory oser P. I Oiissom's l>r Ishy 
m the sescn-ftirlong Slepping Slone Purse al Chur- 
chill Doans on the tr.ick's opening das 
MOUNT AIN Dl M aon his third Maryland Hum 
( up slccplcehasc (SI, April 24i, ,is Janon I isher 
III guided him over Ihe 22 fencsson Ihe (our-mile 
Worthington Valles course in S 44’-,, only 2 • otf 
the I96J race record set by Jay Trump. 


MOTOR SPORTS -I'crriris finished ciiic-|ao in thc 
l.(KHI-kilonieler Mon/a (Ilalsi Endurance R.ice 
ahen I.ORI N/.O llANDIM ol Hals and ( HRIS 
AMON of Nea Zeal.ind gamed their second sic- 
lory in three races hy beating li.jJian l.udosico 
Scarfiolli and Union Mike Parkes. 


ROWING ( ORNn.L's heavyacight eight opened 
Its season by taking ils sisih successive Goes Cup 
at -Annapolis aiih a Tl^-ltnglh sitiory oscf Syra- 
cuse I N.i, V linished .1 lea feet farther behind], a hi Is- 
on the (Marhv Riser m Isi-MPii, HaRAARD'v 
cig.if-oar s irsils gained Us 23td eonsceutise inter- 
esdlcgijte siciorv (a ->tring dating hack to l-irill 
by ainning the Compton Cup. Tne Crimson erea 
stroked to a fast 8 .17,<> ume over tl;e lya-mUe 
soursc and defeaieJ Pnnceiiin bv three lengths. 
PI NN ftiiislicd hall a length ahead of Tale and 
SIS oser Columbia to celiin the Hlickssell Cup at 
Orchard Beach. N.A , and BOSTON LMAIH- 

SITY led from start to linish in ihe race lor the 
Bill Cup in Hanover. N H., delValing Rutgers and 
Daitmoiilh easily On Seattle's Lake A\ .ishingloii, 
AV ASHINOION beat Catilornia hy fisc lengths in 
ihe <Hih regatta hetsseen the two schntsls. 

SOCCER the PIITS13LRUH PHAMOMS (21 
pmnivi held the National Pro Soccer l eague's I ast- 
ern Disisiun lead, ahluiugh losing tlicir only game, 
svhile Ihe PHILADLLPHIA SPARTANS, svho beat 
kes, York 2-0. and the BAI TIMORl BAYS, ano 
shut out Chicago 2-0 un Hii>ohio L'hilmuue-'s two 


gonis. re-mained m a tic for second, tsso pomi- 
b.ick The A 1 1 -A NT A ('ll II I S s, on their first game 
3 0 oser Los Angeles and ehmhed out of the 
, ell.ir past the Nl AA A ORK Gl; NV R Al S. ss his losi 
i>e In the Western Disision the hrsl-plaee ST. 
l.tlLlS S I ARS (,H points 1 tied I ns Angeles I I 
j id Ise.il Piitshiiigh -I I sshen Rudolph ks'lgi scored 
ii.iee goals The I OS ANLiFIfS lOROS, nine 
piunis behind in second. losI one game and tied .iii- 
other, ssliilc till- { AlHORNlA CLIl’PfKS de- 
lealed loronio 2-1 and climbed into third The 
( HIC'AGO Sl‘l RS and the lORONTO lAl- 
CONS Irs'i one C.imi- apiece. 


TRACK & FIELO Kansas sophomore JIM RA I N, 
celebialing his 2Ull: birilidas, lurried in hi- second 
suh lour. minute mile m l"o days al Ihe AXth run- 
ning ol Ihe Drake Rel.iss in IXs Al nines, loss a sshen 
he anchored Ihe K ANSAS ilisiatii-e medh-s relay 
leani ssilh a • mile lo lead 11 10 a 9 J3 h ssorld- 
lecord lime. .2 scsoiiil iiniler ihe mark sci hs I '( T A 
m I'fh' .■'hi Ihe slay lielote Rsiin had an- 

chored Ills- J.ishassks' ssinning lour-iiiile lelas leant 
in > I, Anoilier oiilsi.inding pcrl'isrmer nl Ihe 
iiteel ssas Ii-S.iv AAAI's R AM)A Al AlSON. uh.> 
ssiin the shniput lor llic I'ouilh straight se.ir >s;ih ,1 
loss III f>K ,ind Ihe discus for the third Urns 

I IK9 to Isvsii'iie Ilie Drake Rcl.is 's lust athlete 
ever lo ssseep tsso esenis in three suesessise sc.irs. 
On the AAesi ( o.i'l al the Mount San Antonio He- 
I.1SS, TOAIMM SAll 1 11 anchored his SAN JOSl 
ST All team lo tsso runassas siciorics the mile 
reijs in I (H) ..nd Ihe XMl-yai J iclay in 1 .24.6. 

I he Penn Rel.iss in Philadelphia, un soiling a $250,- 
(Khl lari.tn nihhenred track, produced 28 meet 
ici.srils js \ILIANI)A-A, ssilh Dase P.iiriik's 
4 114 K-niilc anclior leg. broke its sear-old mark of 
9 46 4 bs 6.8 seconds in the distance iriedles relay, 
then scon the foui-imls- relay Issuh Patrick rumtmg 
a 4 lll.I anchor) by 25 yardc oser Miami of Ohin 
The W ddcals. hossescr. failed in iheir bid Ibr a third 
sic'lors sshen Patrick, sslus b.id been tighling a bad 
cold .ill sseck. .ind ssas slulled lull ol anUbintics, 
I unled .It the ssirc in llic isso-mile relay and I OKD- 
HAMssonby 2>ccoitd The Rams' liiite -7 21.4 
ss.is the ssnrld's best this sear and 4 7 seconds under 
Aillanosa's 1965 meet record, Other meet relay- 
ni.irks sserr set bv KK I in the ime-milc rehis 
(3(16')), H.ORIDA AAM in the 44(l-s4rd relay 
(40 61 and n NM SStT in the sprint medley relay 
( I |7 81. 


MILEPOSTS ACCLHILD. A scouting posiimn 
ssitb a group of Nl L clubs hy ALL\ 131.1 I , 51, 
alic-r seven years as head foolhall coach at A illanosa 
l.iniscr'its (35.41)1. A star end on tsso undefeated 
A ilianovj teams! 19.37 .38). Beil had led the Wildcats 
lo tsso postseason bossi games. 


FACES /N THE CROWD 



MARK OUELLETTE. G 
lirih-j:radcf from Au- 
ifusiu, Stc. sslio "loses 
all A|>orK." shoued lie 
ssas also good al ihem 
sslicn he eniered his lirM 
tournamcnl ol'ans kind 
the V- and Ill-sear- 
old chetkers and table- 
lennis chanypionships 
al Ills local "V NIC.-A — 
and won them both. 




BILL OOEHRMAN. 79. 
a cisic worker in Fori 
VSasne, Ind. ssho holds 
the American Hossl- 
ing Congress National 
Tournament rccordsl'or 
tiil.il number of pins 
and lolal yames. set an- 
other mark as he made 
his 57th conscculise ap- 
pearancedi the event in 
Miami Beach. 


BARBARA WRIGHT, 41, 
a professor of biochem- 
istry at H-irsard ssho 
has won Use national 
one-woman kasak titles 
already, took the wom- 
en's dis ision of the east- 
ern slalom champion- 
ships hy scoring 261.6 
points over Ihc •'s-nsilc 
white-water course al 
Hanoscr, N.H. 



N AMI 1} -As ciueh of the Loc Angeles 1 akers. 
WILLtM (Hulch) VAN BRI DA KOI I h, 44, 
ssho led Piinecton to four Isy League titles m the 
five years he seas head coach of the Tigers. Van Breda 
KoIlT succeeds I RLD SC'H.VL'S. 41. the Lakers' 
ness general manager. 

SKiNI D An eslimaled $500.(M)0. four-year con- 
tract ssiili the Ness York Kniekv. hy HILL BR-aD- 
LI Y . 2.3, the former Princeton All-America basket- 
ball star ssho w.is Nesv York's No. I draft choice 
tsv 11 scars ago. BraJles . a Rhodes scholar at Oyford 
since Ihcn. ssill join the team nesi January aficr he 
conipleles liis studies in England and verses a vis- 
month tour of dm.' with the U S. Air J orce. 

SKiNI. D Ms Cenler LEROY ELLIS, 27. another 
scar's ciinlracl sciih the Baltimore Bullets, after be- 
ing IhTCatencd ssilh legal action last sveck lor basing 
sigiseU With Use ABA's Now York frarvchisc Fills' 
cvpi.muliiin- "I ssas|usi a hig mised-iip kid." 

T R ADt ty Bv the ('hicagi> Beats, fivc-timc alJ-N I t 
end MIKI- 1)1 IKA. 2S. lo Ihe Philadelphia Eagles 
for yuarlcrh.ic-k J-AC K CONt ' A NNON. ;a 
though he ssas the I agles' No. 2dratt choice in 1964, 
C oneannon has y'l.iscd only occasionally since. Du- 
ka. Ihe Bears' tirsi dral'l pick sis sears ago. spent 
l ist season pl.iyiitg out his opium and had reeciscd 
$5l).0(l0 from the Al I Houston Oilers to sign ssilh 
them. He pl.iiis 10 keep the money. 

Rl I I Kl D N AY( -AR's "(ioklcn Boy" and all lime 
nioney-ssinncr ($.3711,1)1)111. 1 Rl DI.DRLNZI N, 33, 
of rinihmsi. Ill . ssho announced that he wanted 'Tu 
s|uit while I'm ahead." 

Dll D JIAl M A( KhNZIE, 37. head foolhall coach 

at the (.niservily of Oklahoma; of a heart attack in 
Niirm.in, DLl.i AljcLcuaie, a fornivr l.ickle at the 
Uniscisiis of Kentueks <195(1 '2l and assistant 
cojcn at .Arkansas 1 1 95S 65 ). had succeeded Svsoncr 
Coach (iiiiiHr Jones in Dcccmhcr 1965 and pushed 
List yc.ir'v leain to a 6-4 sc.ivon. the best since Bud 
AA ilkmsiin's 8-2 record in 1963. 



FRANKIE DEES. IS. of 
Lakeland. Fla., com- 
peted in the men's di- 
vision of the [>ixic Wa- 
ter Ski Championships 
at Cypres-5 Ciardens be- 
cause there was no boy s ' 
class and dstonisheJ 
everybody by (inishing 
tirsi in (he slalom and 
trick evenisand third in 
the Jumping. 



PAUL LAWRENCE. 2.3, 
a graduate engmecring 
stiideni at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, won 
Ills lirst paddle-ball ti- 
i)c by bcaimg defender 
Bud Mulhciscn of San 
()iego2l 14. 17 21.21 
19 in the singles final 
at the National Four 
Wall championships in 
Bloomington, Ind. 



WILLIAM WILLIAMS, a 
Louisiana Stale Univer- 
sity math graduate stu- 
dent who has been the 
school pocket-billiards 
champion for the past 
two years, took the 
men's ihrec-cushioii ti- 
tle at the National Col- 
legiate championships 
in Corvallis. Ore. with a 
3-0 mark in the linals. 


t9[roLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CAMPGROUNDS 

Sirs: 

I'm glad your "transom" was big enough 
to accommodate Gerard W. O’Connor His 
essay, Yes. Darling, hut H'ka Was on Thirds 
(April 2*1), evoked pangs of delight, nostal- 
gia — and frustration. Who did tackle Phil 
Colclla? 

Rir.'HARD A. RANCATOHt 

Woburn, Mass 
• Skippy Mlnisi-- h'D. 


Gerard O'Connor is apparently a camp 
dilctianif. one who possesses a sound knowl- 
edge of many sports but cannot settle on any 
one in particular. Although baseball crops 
up most often in his article he hascxhibiicd a 
terrible lack of discrimination in his choices. 
I'or example, anybody wlio knows baseball 
and IS familiar w ith camp cun tell you about 
Harry .Steinfcldt A re«/ camp baseball fan 
would be able to recall how many double 
plays I inker, hvers and Chance completed 
during their best year. (It was only onc- 
ftiurth of the total turned m by any decent 
double-play combination nowadays.) He 
would also be able to discourse on the lack 
of rapport between Evers and Chance, and 
remark on Tinker's faniaslic hilling ability 
against Christy Mathewson. Any camp fan 
would know that Claicncc Mitchell, a Dodg- 
er pitcher, was the victim of W'amhsganss' 
triple play, but the fascmaimg feature of this 
incident (from a camp point of view) was 
that Mitchell hit into a double play on his 
next trip to the plate, thus accounting for 
live outs in two at bats. 

For some camp qucslmns to scpiiiate the 
men from the boys, consider these two: 

1) In the seventh inning of the seventh 
game of the 1 952 World Senes, Hilly Marlm 
of the Yankees made a last-second catch of 
an inlield pop-up hit by Jackie Robinson to 
erase the final Dodger threat of the Senes, 
Fvvryonc remembers iMartin and Robinson, 
but who was the pitcher who made it possi- 
ble' Here's a clue. It was his only appear- 
ance of the Senes, but that wasn't surpris- 
ing because he had done the same thing the 
year before against the Giants when he made 
his only appearance in the ninth inning of the 
sixth and final game and retired Sal Vvars 
for the last out when Hank Bauer made a 
Silting catch in right Held. 

2) III the 1948 Senes Bob Fcllvr faecd 
Johnny Sain m the opener, F very one remcni- 
bers that F'eller and Boudreau picked a 
Rravccicanly off second (as pictures m papers 
around the country showed the next day), 
only to have the umpire call hi.ii .safe. The 
runner scored shortly after for the only run 
of the game and F-eller never came lha, close 


to winning a World Series game again. Who 
was the base runner? 

Anybody who can answer these two ques- 
tions deserves to be called a camp expert. 

SrAN Sloaki 

VV'estport. Conn. 

• Answers for noncampers: Bob Kuza- 
va pitched to Jackie Robinson in the 
1952 Scries. Phil Masi, running for 
Catcher Bill Salkeld, scored the winning 
run in the 1948 opener. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Yes. everybody does know who Billy 
Wambsganss is. Lots of people know it was 
Clarence Mitchell on the other end of that 
liner, and I bet quite a few even know that 
his teammates on base were Miller and Kit- 
dulT. What is camp is knowing that Wambs- 
ganss led the American League that year in 
most errors by a second baseman! 

PrrvR A- BrHKOwsKY 

Ithaca, N Y. 

Sirs: 

Would It be pure Camp to know who the 
quarterback was on the first All-America.’ 

Thomas Dcnni 

Toronto 

HITS AND ERRORS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the pictures and the 
article by William Leggett about Roger Ma- 
ris (A Roar for Ruevr April 24). I hey com- 
bine to capture exactly the scniimenis of the 
St. Louis fans and the extra effort given by 
Roger to please them. It is about time 
someone realized the potential of a player 
who hits 61 home runs in u season. 

John F. Rici 

Hamilton, N Y. 


Your William Leggett reveals a touch of 
pretentious pscudocducalcd snobbery in 
quoting Roger M.ins a.s saying, "There must 
of been a reason for ii." Practically every 
native speaker of standard English makes 
for that unstressed have a sound that can 
be represented by the spelling <// (phoneti- 
cally oi). The fault lies not in saying it but 
in writing it. Likewise, it is doubtful that 
the late pri/elight manager Joe Jacobs' fa- 
mous remark. "1 should of stood in bed.” 
represents what was really said, whieh is 
rather difficult to pronounce, although if is 
often written that way. 

PimiH B Gn\i 
G. & ( . Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 

• Leggett .should of know n better. ED. 


SCRAMBLED EGG 

Sirs; 

In his article The Fans Get the Boohy 
Prize (April 24). Frank Deford criticized the 
fans in Boston, Philadelphia and St. Louis, 
but be neglected to mention the fact that no 
eggs, Snickers bars, rocks or cigarette light- 
ers were thrown in St. Louis until after the 
egg was thrown in San Francisco. The War- 
rior fans also showered the court with coins, 
paper, rubbish and other debris each time 
the officials made a call against the home 
team, no matter how obvious the infractions 
were. It was the San Francisco fans and 
Barry himself who inspired the reaction 
from the St. Louis crowd. Their actions can- 
not be condoned, but if you were going 
to criticize the spectators you should not 
have omitted San Francisco. 

To.mmv Dodson 

Danville, Va, 

Sirs; 

I can understand why the fans were irate. 
Rick Barry said that the Si. Louis fans were 
for the birds and then he twice showed up 
late for the games m St. Louis just to draw 
attention to himself. And as for the egg 
throwing, it all started in San Francisco 
Jack Pratt 

Bonaparte. Iowa 
ARISEI 

Sirs; 

The recent rcieelion by the International 
Track & Field Federation of Jim Ryun's 
1:44 9 half mile as a world record because 
of the failure of the AAU In sign the appli- 
cation strongly suggests blatant stupidity on 
the part of the AAU and incredibly inflexi- 
ble bureaucracy on the part of the ITFF. 
and 'or further petty and immature hanky- 
panky in the struggle for supremacy between 
so-called governing bodies of track and field. 

In cither event, il would seem thal no 
existing group is mature enough to have 
jurisdiction oier the aciivitie.s of a(hle(es 
who themselves ceased to behave like chil- 
dren when they left grammar school. There 
IS little hope for self-miprovemeni: the 
I ederal Government, too, has failed to 
straighten out (he situation. It is obviously 
up to 1 he inicrcsicd public to act before oth- 
er serious consequences result - like the foul- 
eng-up of our Olympic effort. Perhaps SI 
or Its readers can generate some worthwhile 
suggestions. 

Jot Rht/ 

Watertown Mass. 

GOOD TIME 
.Sirs. 

VS’hilncy Tower's report on the Grand 
National at Aintree {Disaster at a Thorny 
fonilnued 
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19TH HOLE i.wrfmW 



New Sailfish— 
your best catch 
in just-for-fun 
shoes. 

Oul for fun? Have at it with 
this great new Goodrich 
sneaker. Style? Trim and 
taut from toe to heel. Com- 
fort? Easy-like. Because 
the built-in exclusive P-F“' 
wedge helps take the load 
off your feet and legs. And 
the cushiony new sole puts 
more spring in your step. 

So hook onto a pair of 
Sailfish at any shoe store 
where they know their 
casuals. 




without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time— and to the 
correct address. Send details on chango-of- 
address form in the back of this magazine. 


Sports Illustrated 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 



2 ~ new. O renewal LV I'orm below for >ouf 
address. Mail lo SPORTS ILI.USTRATIO 
.iddres, Boen abo»e Rale ( oiuincni.nl U.S. 
I nr SK.(H>. Alasl.j. Canada, M.iwa.i, Puerto 
Kilo, Virgin Ulandv I >r SlO.Ud Miliiary per- 
sonnel nnywbere in the world I yr Sb HO AM 
other 1 yr SI MW 


Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 
Without Surgery 

...except i)i unu.'^tialhj 
.'<eveyc or peyst.-itent cas-ot 

Science has found a --uh-tance with the 
ability, in ino.vt <-a.>c.< lo relieve pain, 
itfhinjr and shrink hcinorrhoiiis without 
surL'cry except in unusually >evcre or 
pcrsisipnt cases. In ca.ie after case, wliile 
L'ently rcIU'vinjr jiain. actual reduction 
took place. The secret is I’n /iardtii'n II ■ 
-the ohUj hemorrhoid formula that con- 
tains l‘.i«-I)ynv' . Just ask for I’reirM-a- 
tion H Ointment or Suppositories. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

H'hrn you are moxins, pleaM: give ut five weeks 
notice. Prim your name artd new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail lo SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATtt) SURSCRIPTION .SERVICE 
al address given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number below-. 


Name 


City Stale Zip Code 


Telephone Number 


Banniule. April 17) was excellent and 
should do much lo stimulate American in- 
terest in what IS certainly (he world's great- 
est steeplechase. It is the constant recur- 
rence s>f the unexpected that has made the 
Grand N.itional what it is. and we had the 
full inc.isurc of that this year 

Since time is a big factor in most U.S. 
i.ices. It Is inleresling lo note how Foinavon 
fared iso ih.tt score I his obscure outsider 
relumed a lime three seconds faster than 
the IVf'fi winner. Anglo, who had a trouble- 
free run Guile a creditable performance for 
.1 l<HI-io-l shot. 

I imivrrSiaihry 

Killames. Iicland 

GLOPPV 

Sirs 

On .Saturday. Ajin! X. Redwood High 
.School in Mann County. Calif, held its re- 
cently established John F. Kennedy Me- 
morial SO-mile hike. One of the high fin- 
ishers was my 14-ycar-okl brother, Stuart, 
who came in third out of f>7. I’art of the 
credit goes to .i diet lie discovered in SI 
After re.iding about Swimmer Steve Re- 
rych’s unusual concoction {He\ o l.oni: 
Drink o! Olop. March 27). Stuart started 
taking a dose of glop every night 

I len though my br«>iher h.is nol grown 
much yet, his success in the hike has caused 
a great deal of excitemeni Other potential 
.ilhletes aioiind here aie beginning to take 
glop, too 

SiiviN SiAK.rR 

Mill \alley.Calif 

THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING 

Sirs 

C ongr.itul.iiions on your line report on 
the world ice hiKkcy championships in Vien- 
na l,V(( Reil (iiiiinl in Viennu. April 10). 
As a Swedish fan. I enjoyed reading the 
story but not linding out that the world ti- 
tle IS regarded with "kindly tolerance" by 
the NIII 

I've had the opportunity to vv.nch both 
this year's NUl winnei. the C hieago Iflack 
Hawks, and the Russian national team, and 
I'm not ijuiie ns sure as the NHl people 
seem to be .ihoiii the outcome of a game or 
a series ol games between these two teams. 

I he Russi.ins arc excellent hockey players, 
with superb skating, vciy smart slickhan- 
dling. good body checking and passes and 
combinations that arc out of this world 
Their power plays arc not guite as good 
but just wail a few years 

The Sov iet learn has run out of compe- 
lition in llie amateur hockey world It both 
needs .ind ought to gel a chance against a 
professional team Otherwise the Russians 
miglit slop improving and even Sweden 
could c.ilch up with them. 

Kjili C'armiro 

H.iinosand, Sweden 
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Popiilai* 
■'0 cbo* round 
w fifth 


Now you can take Old Crow wherever you go. In the 
tuckaway fifth is the same mellow, smooth Bourbon you 
find in the familiar round bottle. Famous since 1835, 
today Old Crow is the most popular Bourbon in the land. 
Enjoy the Traveler at no e.xtra charge. 


The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt! 





Winston 

FILTER CIGARETTES 


Flavor your fun with Winston 

If you're not smoking Winston, you're missing 
out on the best taste in filter cigarettes. 


Winston tastes good. ..like a cigarette should 


FULL- RICH 
TOBACCO FLAVOR 


eiKt n. J. KonolOs 


Companj-. \Viii<(on-SaI(m. N.C. 



